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ARTICLE I. 


DIVERSITIES OF HUMAN CHARACTER, AND 
DELICATE SHADES OF INSANITY—THEIR 
RELATION TO OFFENCES AND CRIMES.— 
A Lecture delivered at the Royal College of Physi 
cians, in 1849, by Joun Conotty, M. D., Physician 
to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. 


Wuen reflecting on the diversities of the human char- 
acter, and the inequality of different mental faculties in 
different men, as manifested in their lives, we perceive 
that in some the inequality or peculiarity was such, that, 
although not accounted insane, they were really, to a 
great extent, of unsound mind all their lives. There have 
been monarchs, conquerors, judges, women, so cruel that 
it is impossible to doubt that a taint of madness existed 
inthem. The horrible severities of our Judge Jeffreys 
were probably only the indications of actual madness, 

‘ of which paroxysms were induced by his intemperate 
habits ; but the activity of the intellectual faculties kept 
this man, and other scourges of mankind, from the whole- 

some seclusion and discipline which might have been 
serviceable. 
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The unfeeling eccentricities of Swift were but the 
earlier symptoms of the insanity which came at length 
fully upon him, and extinguished his remarkable intel- 
lect. Rousseau’s eloquent words declare the infirmities of 

_a highly-gifted mind from youth. When he grew older, 
his restless suspicions made all acknowledge that “ he 
was frenzied” 


“ To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show.” 


And Byron himself, who applied these words to Rous- 
seau, was so manifestly suffering during his whole life 
from the taint of ancestral faults, as to give bitter truth 
to his own repeated expressions, that his mind had often 
known the worst of trials. 

There is no name in literature or morals to be pro« 
nounced with more grateful veneration than that of John- 
son ; yet his extraordinary oddities, his wild and singular 
habits, the difficulty with which he compelled his mind 
to its great labors, his excessive irascibility, his unmea- 
sured rudeness, even his uncalculating benevolence, and 
numerous minor peculiarities, show, as some particular 
periods in his mental life actually declare, that with all 
his powers he was not at all times of sound mind. When 
only 20 years of age he was so afflicted with a morbid 
melancholy, as to be “ almost overwhelmed with perpe- 
tual irritation, fretfulness and impatience, and with a 
dejection, gloom, and despair, which made existence 
misery.”—(Boswell.) And from this dismal malady, his 
biographer says, he was never afterwards perfectly re- 
lieved. In his private meditations he speaks of having 
had “ disturbances of the mind very near to madness.” 
His own explanation is the best :—* I inherited,” he said © 
to Lady Macleod, ‘a vile melancholy from my father, 
which has made me mad all my life—at least, not 
sober.” 
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Examples of unsoundness in highly-gifted minds might 
be greatly multiplied, and an instructive book might be 
written upon them—not, however, by a mere compiler of 
anecdotes, but by one able to delineate such fine diver- 
sities delicately and with discrimination. 

If such were any part of my design, I might pass from 
the consideration of such irregularly-exercised minds, 
and passionate natures, as those of Rousseau, Swift, and 
Byron, to a consideration of the less explicable visitation 
of mental maladyin the case of Cowper, and examine 
how, from time to time, insanity, in its most depressing 
form, perverted one of the finest, and most delicate, and 
best-attuned souls that ever addressed itself to song. 
Pensive, as such minds often are, but pious, and toler- 
ant, and humane, and loving all God’s works, and sub- 
ject to no violence of passion or fortune, his thoughts in 
harmony with all that was beautiful in earth and heaven, 
the fits of melancholy to which he became subject, and 
which finally overwhelmed him, are but another illustra- 
tion of the mystery with which the physical causes of 
insanity are yet surrounded. In the life of this distin- 
guished poet, written by Southey, and in the latter por- 
tion of the life of Seott, by Lockhart, there are illustra- 
tions of the progressive victory of physical disease over 
mental power which are not less affecting than instruct- 
ive. They died without reproach. But in the gradual 
yielding of the faculties in less happy instances, and 
often before the excuse of old age exists, the control of 
the reason seems partly wifhdrawn, often in consequence 
of evident illness, but sometimes without evident illness, 
and some low passion or depraved impulse is let loose, 
and the latter part of life is disgraced, and death is wel- 
comed as a retreat from faults and folly. I believe that, 
in certain cases of this kind, the individual has hada 
very slight and almost unnoticed attack of paralysis, on 
which certain changes of character have supervened. 
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In one case, at least, which came under my particular 
notice, an elderly gentleman found that two fingers of 
one hand had become numb ; soon afterwards he became 
desponding and prone to tears, quite contrary to his or- 
dinary character; and growing more and more despair- 
ing, at last shot himself. 

Whoever would estimate the various characters of 
men justly, must take a wide survey of them, and direct 
especial attention to those in which, whilst there is 
neither the strength nor the weakness which leads to 
crimes, there is an equal impossibility of being what can 
be properly called virtuous. 

At the risk of being pronounced fanciful, but with a 
purpose which I shall afterwards explain, I here select 
an example of this singular class, and request your in- 
dulgence if, to illustrate the mild insanity which some- 
times pervades a man’s whole life, I introduce the name 
of the celebrated Mr. Brummell, whose biography, far 
from having any character of comedy in it, seems to me 
but the mournful history of a diseased mind, from its gay 
beginning to its miserable end. 

Whoever reads that painful and warning book, will 
see that this man, whose name is associated with fashion 
and display, was all his life long the subject of one of 
those fine shades of insanity in which the perceptions 
were morbidly intense; regard for the ordinary means 
of worldly success absurdly absent; the natural feelings, 
or sentiments and propensities, morbid; and that at 
length he became actually itsane. 

At first he possessed talents, set off by a degree of 
assurance which nothing could daunt. His extreme self- 
ishness led him to foster and nourish every morbid sen- 
sation, until he could scarcely endure the presence of 
common mortality, and re-made his toilet three times 
a-day, and became the slave of a thousand capricious 
wants. Dependent on the mere refinements of luxury 
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for the gratification of touch, sight, taste and smell, he 
appears to have had no affections, and no passions. He 
seems to have been one of that very distinct class of men 
who are without sexual instincts, and to whom the love 
of woman is unknown. He threw away professional 
rank and prospects, and eventually his whole property, 
for idleness among men of a rank to which he did not by 
birth belong. 

In his later years, deserted by the great, and living in 
exile, and surrounded by none who knew and pitied his 
hapless case, he still insanely wasted the means of mere 
subsistence on the idlest luxuries, spent much of each 
day in dressing himself elaborately, although his clothes 
were almost in rags; and could not endure existence 
without Parisian blacking, costly perfumes, and biscuits 
from one particular shop. At length, although without 
money, and sometimes without food, he fancied his deso- 
late French lodging filled with evening assemblies of the 
noble and the gay, whose names were announced to him, 
and with whom, in his delirious state, he talked grandly, 
and wittily, and flippantly, as of old. By a strange retri- 
butive destiny, this fastidious man, who had, in his easier 
days, refined his sensations into instruments of suffering, 
and who only dressed to be seen and admired, “ the ob- 
served of all observers,” became a spectacle painful to 
sight, sate at public tables, devouring ordinary food with 
voracity, and from weakness of body and mind became 
offensive to the senses of others. He still lived on, and 
as much as he still could, in public, paralyzed, dirty and 
insane. But even in this state, no one cared to inquire 
into the cause of his altered habits and afflictions, and 
they were not yet understood. 

At last he found mercy, which the world could not 
show him, in the asylum of the Bon Sauveur, near Caen. 
The Sisters of Charity, ever kind and good, tended and 
soothed the fallen and broken beau, and he lived in that 
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christian institution for awhile, in peaceful helplessness, 
and then “turning his face to the wall,” silently resigned 
his frail, imperfect soul to death. 

If we attempt to estimate justly the character of those 
who have most excited the ridicule or the anger of soci- 
ety, we shall find many in whom a slight taint of insa- 
nity accounts for, although it may not altogether excuse, 
their conduct. We cannot but learn, at all events, by 
such examinations to be slow to condemn; and find 
reason to view the faults of others more with sorrow than 
with anger. How few can sincerely say that in them- 
selves no foibles and imperfections, no passion or heed- 
less impulse, no éins, presumptuous or concealed exist, 
which, in certain circumstances, might not have led to 
sorrow, or never-ending regret, or despair; to crime, or 
to shame! “ The learned, the judicious, the pious Boer- 
have,” to use the words of Johnson, “ relates that he 
never saw a criminal dragged to execution without ask- 
ing himself, ‘who knows whether this man is not less 
culpable than me?’ ” 

In families in which there has been declared insanity 
in the last generation, nothing is more common than to 
find irregularity of conduct, an insensibility to moral ob- 
ligations, or some irregular exercise of the mind in cer- 
tain of their descendants. This is the real explanation 
of many of those cases of young men in whom all the 
lower propensities predominate; and of young women, 
regardless of the refinement befitting their station, or 
even of decorum. It may seem unreasonable to say that 
such young persons are not of sound mind; but all who are 
often consulted about such cases, well know that the mind 
is really unsound, and generally, to a certain extent, dis- 
qualified for forming correct judgments, or for regulating 
the conduct. The perfect liberty of such persons is in- 
consistent with the preservation of their character, or 
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their property, or, in some cases, of their life ; although 
interference with them not unfrequently exposes their re- 
latives to unjust censure. 

These considerations occasionally become of serious 
importance in relation to offences and crimes committed 
by persons for whom the plea of unsoundness of mind is 
setup. ‘Those who condemn the occasional support of 
such a plea by medical witnesses, are not aware how 
much oftener medical men are solicited to support such 
excuses, and how often they refuse ; and that when they 
do support such a plea, it is from convictions which it 
would be cowardice and dishonor to disobey. We may 
refuse it in the case of a cruel commander, whose drunk- 
en pastime it is to maim or murder persons under his 
control, and removed from protection; and also in the 
case of young gentlemen of family who commit forgery, 
and defraud a tradesman, and excuse themselves by 
saying that they are conscious of a morbid desire to 
amass wealth. In such cases, strange to say, the law 
sometimes throws its shield over the criminal, without 
requiring medical opinions; whilst in other cases, where 
the medical observer declares that there is a diseased 
mind, the law despises the assertion altogether. 

However liable the plea of insanity may be to abuse, 
it would be cruel and unjust in many cases to exclude it. 
Its object is to screen the irresponsible, and, therefore, 
the innocent, from the terrible punishments allotted to 
guilt and crime. A medical man must shut his eyes to 
the truth if he denies the frequent occurrence, in morbid 
minds, of impulses to actions which the patient himself 
cannot control; and if these actions are criminal, the 
want of control is still true in many instances. 

In acute mania, or in profound melancholia, homicide 
or suicide would be generally ascribed to disease; but 
the greater number of cases are less clear to the public 
comprehension. 
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Physicians who are much consulted in mental: disor- 
ders well know that nothing is so common as for patients 
to detail the impulses which torment them—impulses 
sometimes merely to walk, run, shout, turn round and 
round, or to break windows and crockery, and quarrel 
loudly and long with anybody that comes in the way, or 
to drink anything that will intoxicate them—impulses 
sometimes confined to thoughts and language; as when 
persons of piety find blasphemous or indelicate thoughts 
and words obtruding themselves upon them at church or 
in their private devotions; but often, more distressing 
impulses to st@al, or to set fire to buildings; or in the 
cases in which affectionate women lament that their love 
for their husband continuing unabated they have frequent 
suggestions to murder him; or that, although they ten- 
derly love their children, they dread to be alone with 
them, feeling as if they must kill them, or tear out their 
eyes, or otherwise injure them. The will has nothing to 
do with those cases; and the reason is felt to be so frail a 
protection that the patients voluntarily leave their homes 
for a period, fearing they shall commit some crime. 

Yet, in these cases, the patients mix in society, like 
other people, and show no ordinary signs of unsoundness 
of mind ; although not only subject to these often-recur- 
ring suggestions, but to that of self-destruction. 

A lady, 45 years of age, and the mother of thirteen 
children, related to me that at 14 years of age she recol- 
lects that she used to suffer from vague and distressing 
apprehensions, and to be much agitated. She says she 
was always hysterical. This lady was of a most amiable 
disposition, naturally cheerful and intelligent, much at- 
tached to her husband and children, an excellent mana- 
ger in her family, and when separated from them, wrote 
them letters full of good feelings and sound advice. But 
for more than seven years, except during her pregnan- 
cies, she avowed that she had suffered from peculiar 
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impulses, directed towards a particular individual, be- 
tween whom and herself nothing had ever passed beyond 
the civilities of ordinary intercourse. At other times her 
impulse was to bite her children, her husband, or her 
friends. She said she felt that she must bite their noses 
off; and she snapped her teeth for hours together. She 
interrogated, and often reasoned with herself, repeating 
every expression sixteen times, beginning again if she 
made any mistake in the repetition. She described all 
her symptoms in the most collected manner, expressed 
wonder at the folly of some of them, and bewailed with 
tears the opposite nature of others to all that was natural 
in her character. She lamented that the more repulsive 
and wretched a thought was, the more she felt, at times, 
as if it must be dwelt upon and put into words. She 
said that she had sung, screamed and danced, with the 
wild and wicked impulse of being the wife of the devil ; 
and had sometimes wished that she could make herself 
worse and become mad. When I saw this patient, she 
had been for a short time under the direction of a phy- 
sician practising in diseases of women, who had ascer- 
tained that the os and cervix uteri were in an extremely 
vascular and irritable condition. 

A woman, 40 years of age, and several years insane, 
said to me that when her excitement returned, she felt 
as if it would delight her to seize somebody, throw them 
down, and trample upon them until they were dead. 

Another, never insane enough for confinement, told me 
she sometimes lay awake in the night, looking at her 
husband, and thinking how easily she might kill him with 
the broom-bandle; and that she awoke him, that his talk- 
ing to her might drive these thoughts out of her head. 

Whilst a friend of mine was at Strasburg, a soldier 
became the subject of a sudden homicidal impulse. He 
sallied out, resolved to kill the first person whom he 
met, whomsoever it might be. It happened that an artist, 
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who had a house in the suburbs, was pruning his vines, 
and the soldier attacked him, and cut bis throat. 

During the summer before the last, a lady, the wife of 
a gentleman of fortune, got up in the night, walked out 
of the house, and drowned herself in the pond. In the 
morning the gentleman awoke, and found his wife mis- 
sing. ‘There had been no previous suspicion of melan- 
choly, or despondency, or insanity. 

Innumerable cases might be added to these; and 
when, in such circumstances, a great crime is commit- 
ted, society feels it very difficult to decide on the guilt 
and responsibility of the person committing it. Suppo- 
sing, for instance, the lady last mentioned had murdered 
her husband in the night, and that if, after the act, she 
had become calm (which is not an uncommon case), 
what jury or what judge would much regard medical 
testimony as regarded the fact of such temporary mad- 
ness? 

A young woman in the Hanwell asylum, subject to fits 
of violent hysteria, for a time loses all apparent sense 
and conscivusness. Fora day or two homicidal ideas 
entirely possess her; and she has been known to take a 
large knife from the kitchen, with some vague intention 
of committing murder. After a day or two, these ideas 
depart, and the impulse to homicide exists no more. 

Impulses to destroy themselves are most common 
among lunatics, and frequently exist without any wish 
to obey the impulse. They will even pray to be protect- 
ed from themselves. In one instance, a man who was 
discharged from the asylum became partially insane on 
returning to his own home. He was in perpetual fear that 
he should cut his throat when shaving; and he voluntarily 
returned to the asylum, that he might be taken care of. 

In those cases in which the temporary impulse is to 
kill some other person, murder may be committed in the 
paroxysim; and after the act, the paroxysm having sub- 
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sided, the question of the responsibily of the patient, and 
of the state of the mind at the time of its committal, be- 
comes difficult for a jury to decide upon. 

Such a case was tried two years ago. A tradesman, 
about 50 years of age, remarkable not only for upright- 
ness in all his dealings, but for the kindness of his dispo- 
sition, and whose benevolence had been strongly mani- 
fested on several occasions, became involved in his 
affairs. About the same time one of his friends, whom 
he much regarded, committed suicide. His temper un- 
derwent a change; he was noticed to be obstinate and 
reckless, and liable to alternate fits of depression and 
anger; his nights were otten sleepless, and his appear- 
ance became worn and haggard. Sometimes he seemed 
feverish; his memory often failed; he gave inconsistent 
orders; he could not keep his accounts correctly. There 
were certain transactions between him and one particu- 
lar creditor, concerning which it was found impossible to 
make him take a rational view; he consilered that this 
creditor was engaged, in company with others, in a con- 
spiracy to ruin him. It happened that he lost money by 
several of his customers, nearly at the saine time, one of 
whom very unexpectedly absconded. He became almost 
frantic, wrote large placards, which he wished to be af- 
fixed to the houses of those who had duped him, and com- 
plained that all the world was conspiring against him. 
When in this state of mind, an execution was put into his 
house by the creditor above alluded to; and the unfor- 
tunate man tore his hair, stamped, cried, and was 
thrown into an agony of distress. For many nights 
afterwards he was known scarcely to sleep; and he 
was observed to be restless, irascible, and feverish and 
thirsty during the day. At the end of this time he went 
out, armed with an old pair of pistols, which he was not 
known to have touched or seen for many years; and 
calling at the office of his creditor, fired one of them at 
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him, wounding him severely in the face ; and discharged 
the other at his own head, with the effect of slight tem- 
porary injury. But after a few days, the person commit- 
ting this outrage became perfectly tranquil, and he has 
remained so ever since. He was tranquil in prison, and 
in no degree desirous of the plea of insanity being ad- 
vanced in his favor, although he said he felt wholly at a 
loss to explain his even thinking of the pistols, which he 
scarcely knew how to load; and that all that he had 
done was now unaccountable to him. The question in 
this case was, at the trial, whether the prisoner was of 
sound mind at the time of committing the crime with 
which he was charged? The jury were satisfied that 
he was not; and it did, indeed, appear that the approach 
of a maniacal attack had in this case been gradual, that 
at length it reached its climax, and manifested itself in 
actions quite opposed to the ordinary character of the 
prisoner; and that after proceeding to the extremity of 
violence and fury, the mind recovered, either gradually, 
under the influence of new and impressive circumstan- 
ces, or all at once. 

In all these cases, a court of justice requires from a 
medical witness a positive opinion as to the state of the 
accused person at the time of committing the crime, and 
as to his having been able at the time to distinguish right 
from wrong. No absolute rule can be laid down for his 
guidance. Each case must be carefully considered by 
itself, with all its preceding and attending circumstances. 
No single test can be safely relied upon. There may be 
delusion, or no delusion; premeditation and plan, or 
neither; apparent motive, or no apparent motive. Many 
insane people act from motives sufficiently apparent, and 
plan crimes with abundant premeditation, contrivance 
and cunning. They often exercise these powers without 
intending any crime, but in furtherance of some vague or 
insane object. A gentleman, an officer of engineers, 
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confined in a private asylum near London, bad for some 
time meditated escape. One day, when some workmen 
were in the house, he affected a particular interest in the 
construction of the lock of a door, and persuaded one of 
them to take it off for his inspection. He took it to 
pieces, put it together again, and volunteered to fix it 
again to the door, which he did, in a very workman-like 
manner; but he had first abstracted from the lock the 
portion of hard metal the use of which is to prevent the 
key from being turned too far backward. Soon after- 
wards he escaped from the asylum in the night; and 
much wonder was excited when it was found that he had 
managed to saw in two one of the iron bars by which the 
windows of his room had been, it was supposed, secure- 
ly guarded. No one, not even the policeman, could con- 
jecture how this was done. The patient was soon re- 
taken, and in his pocket was found the piece of metal 
which had been so useful to him, and which he explain- 
ed that he had employed in sawing the bar through. 
Here were premeditation, contrivance, an object or mo- 
tive, and all the quiet precaution of a reflecting man; 
yet the patient was so decidedly insane, that when he 
had effected his escape, his first step was to proceed to 
Apsley house, where he announced himself as the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley. 

Nor is the question of the prisoner’s knowledge of right 
and wrong always easily decided. There are not a few 
individuals in the world whose sense of right and wrong 
is always dull and incomplete. There are moral idiots. 
The affections are as imperfect or as wanting, in some 
human beings, as any of the faculties of the intellect are 
in others. Such an excuse for crimes cannot, it is evi- 
dent, be admitted without danger, yet it sometimes ex- 
ists, and in strict justice ought to be admitted. 

But there are some insane persons, and not a few, who 
do know right from wrong, and yet who would do the 
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wrong if permitted. They know that murder is wrong, 
yet they would kill certain persons if at large. It is most 
difficult, in some of these cases, to draw a distinction 
between insanity and crime. The question is raised of 
course, in all such cases, as to their having retained that 
sense of right and wrong at the moment of committing 
the crime; and to decide on the extent to which an un- 
controllable temper, or furious passion, has rendered 
them incapable of listening to the voice of reason and 
conscience is not easy. 

In all these cases, each case must be judged by itself. 
The medical man’s duty is to inquire most carefully into 
all the facts, and having formed his opinion, to pronounce 
it sincerely and fearlessly. He speaks as to the real 
psychological condition of the accused; and with the 
consequences he has nothing to do. Society must do as 
it chooses with the question, or with the case, as a moral 
or social question, and deal with these cases as it thinks 
best. It is the painful and difficult duty of others to 
view these questions solely as legislators and defenders 
of society. Medical men must steadily view them as 
physicians, physiologists, psychologists, and not be 
scared away from what they know to be true, nor from 
declaring it. 

Every separate circumstance requires to be weighed 
in relation to the particular case. In one case an habit- 
ually good character may be a ground of defence; in 
another, an habitually bad one. The parentage, the 
education, the early life, and the events of several 
years: the pursuits and habits of the patient; must all 
be considered. 

Society is inconsistent and unjust in these cases; 
sometimes demanding a life with eager accents, and 
reviling those who prevent the execution; and at other 
times refusing to permit such precautions to be taken as 
might prevent the commission of a crime by a madman. 
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Temporary excitement and social prejudices equally 
render justice difficult. A vain, foolish, mischievous 
youth, commits the outrage of firing a pistol loaded with 
powder at the Queen’s carriage; or a man whose mad- 
ness is incontestable, and who ought long before to have 
been in an asylum, commits murder, and the public out- 
cry is for an execution. If a man in the humble walks 
of life were to accuse his wife of many and impossible 
infilelities, and to attempt to wound her with a carving- 
knife ; if he were to assert that be communicated with 
spirits, and, imagining otber persons to have secret in- 
fluences over him, were to assault them, he would im- 
mediately be dealt with as a lunatic. If a rich man does 
all these things, noble and distinguished persons interfere 
to prevent his liberty being encroached upon. Yet if, 
during any controversy then arising, the rich man were 
to assassinate his wife, the plea of insanity would as 
eagerly be set up for him; he would certainly not be 
treated as a vulgar criminal, and hanged. Those who 
animadvert most freely aad frequeuvtly on the evidence 
of medical meu in these cases have, I believe, given 
scarcely any attention to the actual question of responsi- 
bility in each case, or to the inconsistencies so often 
committed in relation to the care of the person and the 
property in such cases; and the subject is far too exten- 
sive and too intricate to allow me to treat fully of it on 
the present occasion. 

Within the last few years the frequency of juvenile 
criine has often suggested to reflecting men the possibi- 
lity of the education accorded to the juvenile criminal 
being more efficiently applied to the juvenile part of our 
poorer population before their entrance on a career of 
crime. Leaving this question to those better able to de- 
cide it, I have no hesitation in saying, that there are 
to be found among children and youth many who, from 
an inherent proneness to criminal actions, ought to be 
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constantly and carefully superintended and guarded. But 
the pride of families and the prejudices of the public 
equally forbid such salutary precaution. The result is, 
that crimes are committed which might have been pre- 
vented ; and when this result takes place, the virtuous 
indignation of the public knows no bounds: judges re- 
joice that juries find a verdict against a poor, miserable, 
diseased child; and the newspapers dwell with a fero- 
cious joy on the defeat of medical testimony. 

To those to whom these lectures are addressed, what 
more I have to say on this part of the subject may seem 
but to be made up of truisms. Beyond these walls, the 
public voice condemns these truisms, or disregards 
them ; and a re-action against the humane spirit of the 
age, partly, it must be confessed, excused by the extra- 
ordinary prevalence of horrible crimes, prompts too vi- 
sible a desire for the crowded scaffolds of half a century 
ago. But in that age—intellectually as dark as any since 
the creation of man—it seems to have been believed that 
every child, not an absolute idiot, was born with equal 
intellectual and moral capacity ; and by scholastic seve- 
rities and public punishment pedagogues and legislators 
strove alike to balance apparent inequalities in talents 
and in morals; and alike strove in vain. 

More intelligent views now prevail. It is generally 
admitted, that where a child is always unreasonable, 
mischievous, and disposed to hurt itself or others, it 
must be considered insane. A case lately occurred at 
Brompton, in which a child had convulsions when three 
weeks old. At the age of one year, it was always rest- 
Jess and screaming, and pressing its hand to its forehead. 
At two years old it was continually endeavoring to tear 
its own face, or to push other children into the fire. At 
last this wretched child died in convulsions; and the 
brain was found diseased, and there was a tuberculous 
abscess ir the cerebellum. Less extreme cases are in 
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all probability associated with less extensive disease, or 
with a general defect in the composition of the brain. 
There are instances, in which children, yet living, have 
several times attempted suicide. During the last year, 
the newspapers have contained an account of a murder 
committed by a boy 9 years of age, his little sister being 
the victim. The first and second plates in the Outlines 
of Lectures by Sir Alexander Morison represent a little 
girl, of 6 years of age; who was decidedly insane, but 
recovered after two years’ illness. In all these cases 
disease may be fairly presumed. 

Not long ago, a boy, not quite 12 years of age, took 
the life of his grandfather by mixing arsenic with the 
sugar which he knew he would take with his fruit after 
dinner. The crime itself, in one of such tender years, 
afforded at least a strong presumption of unsound mind. 
When visited in Newgate, this boy was found to be of 
stunted growth, with a downcast look, a face scarred 
with scrofula, and a manner indicative of indifference to 
his position and insensibility to his crime. He was, it 
appeared, the unhappy son of an intemperate and epi- 
leptic father, who had died insane. It was related by 
his family, that from childhood he had been mischievous 


beyond the limits of childish mischief, regardless of 


truth, insensible to reproach, and apparently incapable 
of remorse or shame. And thus he seemed still to be; 
careless of his situation, and apparently unmoved by 
the near prospect of trial, and of death itself. 

The medical attendants of this boy’s family had pre- 
viously expressed their opinion that his mind was not 
sound. It was a case in which, if any physician con¢ 
nected with an asylum had been specially consulted res- 
pecting the bodily and mental character of the patient, 
he would have pronounced him to be faultily organized, 
diseased from birth, disposed to insanity, and requiring 
systematic education, and long-continued care. His in< 
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tellect might be acute, but his moral sentiments were un- 
developed, and his propensities, as he grew older, might 
be expected to become the governing powers of his ac- 
tions. Evidence of this kind was, indeed, adduced at 
his trial, but it was entirely disregarded by the jury, and 
scoffed at by the judge, who declared that he rejoiced 
that a verdict of ‘* guilty of murder” was returned, and 
the plea of a diseased brain scattered to the winds. The 
press applauded the judge, and covered the doctors with 
abuse. Yet, after all, the boy was not hanged, but sent 
to school to be improved. Such verdicts, and such judi- 
cial extravagance, are disgraceful to the present state of 
psychological knowledge. If the jury were right, and 
the triumph of the judge was just and decent, the boy 
ought to have been hanged high in the air. But not even 
the power of the press, ever echoing the prejudice of the 
time, could prevent the exercise of some greater power, 
by which the execution of an insane child was mercifully 
and justly prevented. 

Such inconsistencies must shake the faith of every 
man in the legal view of these cases; and even the ra- 
pid and imperfect survey now made of the diversities, 
inequalities, and weaknesses of the mind, must show, I 
think, at least, that the relations of insanity and crime 
require a more dispassionate consideration than the pub- 
lic, or than legal functionaries, have lately, or ever, 
vouchsafed to them; and that the maxims of the law are 
not accordant with the natural phenomena of disordered 
states of mind actually leading to criminal actions, and 
therefore require revision. The time for this revision 
must come. Even those who are little affected by sen- 
timents of compassion cannot always forget, that, on 
whatever vantage ground they stand in this life, yet for 
their conduct towards those accused of crime, as for all 
their conduct to their fellow-creatures, they are respon- 
sible to a higher tribunal. 
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In the meantime, medical men ought not to shrink 
from these cases. A wretch driven mad by poverty, or 
disappointment acting on a distempered brain, has no 
other friends in this world. 

The same courage which causes the physician to 
brave the dangers of pestilence should support him in 
this duty, beneath the assault of pestilent tongues and 
pens. Not the voice of the people, calling for executions, 
nor the severities of the bench, frowning down psycho- 
logical truth, should shake his purpose as an inquirer and 
a witness. His business is to declare the truth. Society 
must deal with the truth as it pleases. 

Doubtless, in some cases, the difficulty of discovering 
the trath is extreme, or even how far punishment may 
be justifiable or salutary, when a criminal is to a certain 
extent insane. But in the numerous gradations of intel- 
lect and feeling in different human beings, there must be 
a point, as we descend from the highest intellects to- 
wards the perfect idiot, at which responsibility ceases, 
and impunity begins. No one but God can determine 
this pointin every case. The defect or imperfection 
may be in the whole character and intellect, or limited 
to parts of the intellect, and parts of the character only 3 
and none can weigh and estimate this accurately but 
God, who made all men, and knoweth whereof they are 
made. Man presumes in vain to fix this point in every 
case. The natural and acquired defects of any indivi- 
dual, his temptations, his resistance, his strength and his 
weakness, and, therefore, his actual sinfulness and res- 
ponsibility, can only be known to Him to whom all hearts 
are open, and from whom no secrets are hid. But, in our 
obscurity and doubt, we should carefully and seriously 
weigh each case; and, although anxious to protect so- 
ciety, never be induced to despise the evidence of truth, 
and the dictates of mercy.—London Lancet. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


ON PARTIAL INSANITY. 


BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


We copy the following observations on Partial Insa- 
nity from our able cotemporary, The Jurist. They arose 
out of an appeal, heard before the Privy Council, from 
the sentence of the Court of Arches, refusing probate to 
the will of Sarah Gibson, published, or purporting to 
have been published, on the 1st of March, 1834. It will 
be perceived that his lordship, in delivering judgment, 
repudiates the idea of partial insanity, maintaining the 
unity and indivisibility of the mind. He also argues, that 
if the intellect be unsound on one point—the unsound- 
ness at all times existing—it is erroneous to suppose the 
mind to be in a really sane state on other subjects, The 
will of such a person, apparently ever so rational and 


proper, is legally void. In the eye of the law, a delusion 
is defined to be—a belief in things as realities, which ex- 


ist only in the imagination of the individual. The inca- 
pacity to struggle against a delusion constitutes unsound- 
ness of mind. To constitute a “ lucid interval,” the party 
must freely and voluntarily, and without the design of 
pretending sanity, confess his delusion. After making 
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a few preliminary observations, Lord Brougham ob- 


serves— 


“ The principles which must govern a case of this de- 
scription are sufficiently clear, and they may be regard- 
ed as well settled by the current of former decisions. 
Indeed, they flow easily, from considering the nature of 
the inquiry in which such cases engage us. The ques- 
tion being, whether the will was duly made by a person 
of sound mind or not, our inquiry, of course, is whether 
or not the party possessed his faculties, and possessed 
them in a healthy state. His mental powers may be 
still subsisting, no disease may have taken them away, 
and yet they may have been affected with disease, and 
thus may not have entitled their possessor to the appel- 
lation of a person whose mind was sound. Again, the 
disease affecting them may have been more or less 
general—it may have extended over a quarter, or a less 
portion of the understanding; or rather we ought to say, 
that it may have affected more, or it may have affected 
fewer, of the mental faculties: for we must keep always 
in view that which the inaccuracy of ordinary language 
inclines us to forget, that the mind is one and indivisible ; 
that, when we speak of its different powers or faculties, 
as memory, imagination, consciousness, we speak meta 
phorically, likening the mind to the body, as if it had 
members or compartments ; whereas, in all accuracy of 
speech, we mean to speak of the mind acting variously 
-~that is, remembering, fancying, reflecting—the same 
mind, in all these operations, being the agent. We there- 
fore cannot, in any correctness of language, speak of 
general or partial insanity; but we may, most accurate- 
ly, speak of the mind exerting itself in consciousness 
without cloud or imperfection, but being morbid when it 
fancies; and so its owner may have a diseased imagina- 
tion ; or the imagination may not be diseased, and yet 
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the memory may be impaired, and the owner be said to 
have lost his memory. In these cases, we do not mean 
that the mind has one faculty, as consciousness, sound, 
while another, as memory, or imagination, is diseased ; 
but that the mind is sound when reflecting on its own 
operations, and diseased when exercising the combina- 
tion, termed imagining, or casting the retrospect, called 
recollection. ‘ 

* This view of the subject, though apparently simple, 
and almost too unquestionable to require, or even justify, 
a formal statement, is of consideralvle importance when 
we come to examine cases of what are called, incorrect- 


ly, partial insanity, which would be better described by 


” or “unsoundness,” always exist- 


the phrase “insanity, 
ing, though only occasionally manifest. Nothing is more 
certain than the existence of mental disease of this de- 
scription. Nay, by fur the greater number of morbid 
cases belong to this class. They have acquired a name 
—the disease called familiarly, as well as by physicians, 


’ on the supposition of its being confined, 


monomania,’ 
which it rarely is, to a single faculty, or exercise of the 
miud, which is sound, to all appearances, upon all sub- 
jects save one or two, and on these he shall be subject 
to delusions, mistaking for realities the suggestions of his 
imaginations. The disease here is said to be in the ima- 
gination,—that is, the patient’s mind is morbid, or un- 
sound, when it imagines; healthy and sound when it 
remembers. Nay, he may be of unsound mind when his 
imagination is employed, on some subjects, in making 
combinations ; and sound when making others, or making 
one single kind of combination. Thus, he may not be- 
lieve all his fancies to be realities, but only some, or 
one; of such a person we morally predicate, that he is 
of unsound mind only upon certain points. 

“I have qualified the propositions thus on purpose, 
because if the being, or essence, which we term the 
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mind, is unsound on one subject, provided that unsound- 
ness is at all times existing on that subject, it is quite erro- 
neous to suppose such a mind really sound on other sub- 
jects. Itis only sound in appearance ; for, if the subject of 
the delusion be presented to it, the unsoundness which is 
manifested, by believing in the suggestions of fancy as if 
they were realities, would break out; consequently, it is 
as absurd to speak of this as a really sound mind—a 
mind sound when the subject of the delusion is not pre- 
sented—as it would be to say that a person had not the 
gout, because; his attention being diverted from the pain 
by some more powerful sensation, by which the person 
was afiected, he for the moment was unconscious of bis 
Visitation. It follows from hence that no confidence can 
be placed in ihe acts, or any act, of a diseased mind, 
however apparently rational that act may appear to be, 
or may in reality be. The act in question may be exact- 
ly such as a person without meutal infirmity might do. 
But there is this diflerence between the two cases: the 
person uniformly and always of sound mind could not, at 
the moment of the act done, be the prey of morbid de- 
lusion, whatever subject was presented to his mind; 
whereas the person partially insane—that is to say, 
sometimes appearing to be of sound, sometimes of un- 
sound mind—would inevitably show his subjection to the 
disease the instant its topic was suggested. Tierefore 
we can, with perfect confidence, rely on the act done by 
the former, because we are sure that no lurking insanity, 
no particular, or partial, or occasional delusion does 
mingle itself with the person’s act, and materially affect 
it. But we can never rely on the act, however rational 
in appearance, done by the latter, because we have no 
security that the lurking delusion, the real unsoundness, 
does not mingle itself with, or occasion, the act. 

‘* We are wrong in speaking of partial unsoundness ; 


we are less incorrect in speaking of occasional unsound- 
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ness. We should say that the unsoundness always ex- 
ists; but it requires a particular topic, else it lurks and 
appears not. But the malady is there; and as the mind 
is one and the same, it is really diseased while appa- 
rently sound; and really its acts, whatever appearance 
they may put on, are only the acts of a morbid or un- 
sound mind. Unless this reasoning be-well founded, we 
cannot account for the unanimity with which men have 
always agreed in regarding, as the acts of an insane 
wind, those acts, to all appearance rational, which a per- 
son does who labours under delusions of a ‘plainly extra 
vagant nature, though there is nothing in the act done, 
and nothing in the conduct of the party while doing it, at 
all connected with the morbid fancies. If these fancies 
only affect the parties now and then—if for some months 
he is free from them, labouring under them at other 
times—then his acts, apparently rational, would not be 
regarded as those of a person mentally diseased. But, 
if we were convinced that, at the time of doing the acts, 
the delusion continued, and was only latent by reason of 
the mind not having been pointed to its subjecty and 
would have instantly shown itself bad that subject been 
presented, then the act is at once regarded as that of a 
madman. 

“ Thus, there have been many cases of persons la~ 
bouring under the delusion that they were other thar 
themselves: some have believed themselves deceased 
emperors or conquerors; others, supernatural beings. 
Suppose one, who believed himself the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and on all other subjects was apparently of sound 
mind, did any act requiring mind, memory, and under- 
standing—suppose he made his will, and either did not 
sign it before signing was required, or, if he did, signed 
with his own name, but suppose we were quite convin- 
ced, that, had any one spoken of the Germanic Diet, or 
proceeded to abuse the German emperor, the testator’s 
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delusion would at once break forth—then we must at 
once pronounce the will void, be it as efficacious and as 
rational in every respect as any disposition of property 
could be; of course, no one could propound such a will 
with any hopes of probate, if it happened that, while ma- 
king it, the delusion had broken out, even although the 
instrument bore no marks of its existence at the time of 
its concoction. It must always be a question of evidence, 
on the whole facts and circumstance of the case, whether 
or not the delusion existed at the time of the factum— 
that is, whether had the subject of it been presented, the 
chord been struck, there would have arisen the insane 
discord, which is absent to all outward appearance from 
the chord not having been struck. 

“ The principles laid down do not at all differ from 
those on which the Courts have acted, which text-writers 
have constructed, and which scientific men, both moral- 
ists and physicians have approved. 

“In the well-known case of Dew v. Clark—reported 
8 Add. 97, but also reported, with the great advantage 
of the learned judge’s corrections, and published sepa- 
rately by Dr. Haggard~we find Sir John Nicholl stating, 
that mere eccentricity is not enough to constitute mental 
unsoundness, nor great caprice, nor violence of temper, 
but that there must be an aberration of reason; and he 
adopts a definition of delusion given by the learned 
counsel in the cause, (now a member of this Court,) be- 
lieving it well described by the expression, that it is “a 
belief of facts which no rational person would have be- 
lieved.”’ Perhaps, in a strictly logical view, this defini- 
tion is liable to one exception, and, at least, exposed to 
one inaccuracy—that it gives a consequence for a defini- 
tion ; and it may be more strictly accurate to term “ de- 
lusion”’ the belief of things as realities which exist only 
in the imagination of the patient. The frame or state of 
mind which indicates his incapacity to struggle against 
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ness. We should say that the unsoundness always ex- 
ists; but it requires a particular topic, else it lurks and 
appears not. But the malady is there; and as the mind 
is one and the same, it is really diseased while appa- 
rently sound; and really its acts, whatever appearance 
they may put on, are only the acts of a morbid or un- 
sound mind. Unless this reasoning be-well founded, we 
cannot account for the unanimity with which men have 
always agreed in regarding, as the acts of an insane 
tind, those acts, to all appearance rational, which a per- 
son does who labours under delusions of a ‘plainly extra- 
vagant nature, though there is nothing in the act done, 
and nothing in the conduct of the party while doing it, at 
all connected with the morbid fancies. If these fancies 
only affect the parties now and then—if for some months 
he is free from them, labouring under them at other 
times—then his acts, apparently rational, would not be 
regarded as those of a person mentally diseased. But, 
if we were convinced that, at the time of doing the acts, 
the delusion continued, and was only latent by reason of 
the mind not having been pointed to its subjecty and 
would have instantly shown itself had that subject been 
presented, then the act is at once regarded as that of a 
madman. 

“ Thus, there have been many cases of persons la-~ 
bouring under the delusion that they were other than 
themselves: some have believed themselves deceased 
emperors or conquerors; others, supernatural beings. 
Suppose one, who believed himself the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and on all other subjects was apparently of sound 
mind, did any act requiring mind, memory, and under- 
standing—suppose he made his will, and either did not 
sign it before signing was required, or, if he did, signed 
with his own name, but suppose we were quite convin- 
ced, that, had any one spoken of the Germanic Diet, or 
proceeded to abuse the German emperor, the testator’s 
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delusion would at once break forth—then we must at 
once pronounce the will void, be it as efficacious and as 
rational in every respect as any disposition of property 
could be; of course, no one could propound such a will 
with any hopes of probate, if it happened that, while ma- 
king it, the delusion had broken out, even although the 
instrument bore no marks of its existence at the time of 
its concoction. It must always be a question of evidence, 
on the whole facts and circumstance of the case, whether 
or not the delusion existed at the time of the factum— 
that is, whether had the subject of it been presented, the 
chord been struck, there would have arisen the insane 
discord, which is absent to all outward appearance from 
the chord not having been struck. 

“ The principles laid down do not at all differ from 
those on which the Courts have acted, which text-writers 
have constructed, and which scientific men, both moral- 
ists and physicians have approved. 

“In the well-known case of Dew v. Clark—reported 
83 Add. 97, but also reported, with the great advantage 
of the learned judge’s corrections, and published sepa- 
rately by Dr. Haggard~we find Sir John Nicholl stating, 
that mere eccentricity is not enough to constitute mental 
unsoundness, nor great caprice, nor violence of temper, 
but that there must be an aberration of reason; and he 
adopts a definition of delusion given by the learned 
counsel in the cause, (now a member of this Court,) be- 
lieving it well described by the expression, that it is “a 
belief of facts which no rational person would have be- 
lieved.” Perhaps, in a strictly logical view, this defini- 
tion is hable to one exception, and, at least, exposed to 
one inaccuracy—that it gives a consequence for a defini- 
tion ; and it may be more strictly accurate to term “ de- 
lusion”’ the belief of things as realities which exist only 
in the imagination of the patient. The frame or state of 
mind which indicates his incapacity to struggle against 
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such an erroneous belief, constitutes an unsound frame 
of mind. Sir John Nicholl justly adds, that such delu- 
sions are generally aitended with eccentricities—ofien 
with violence—very ofien with exaggerated suspicions 
and jealousies. 

“ Lord Hale lays it down, that insanity may be gene- 
ral, and it may be partial. ‘ There is,” says he, ‘a par- 
tial insanity of mind, and there is a total insanity ;”’ and 
the former, he says, is expressed by the phrase, quoad 
hoc vel illud insanire.” (1 P. C., c. 4... 2.) But Sir John 
Nicholl (and Hale does not differ) speaks of partial in- 
sanity as only that which is occasionally called forth, 
and not that which only exists occasionally. The autho- 
rity of Lord Hale is quite consistent with the position, 
that the disease is always present, and not apparent by 
the accident of the proper chord not having been struck 
at the time; and Sir John Nicholl more expressly says, 
in explaining what he means by occasional, “ a delusion, 
not called forth except under particular circumstances.” 

“In all the cases there are delusions eceasionally ma- 
nifested, and a state of mind incapable of mastering 
them. (Hagg; p. 6.) Dr. Willis, on Mental Derange- 
ment, p- 151, clearly states that men often mistake, for a 
lucid interval, the mere absence of the subject of delu- 
sion from the mind. He says, no madman can be said 
to have recovered his reason unless he freely and vo- 
luntarily confesses his delusion: to which I take leave 
to add, that the confession or admission must be, not 
only freely and voluntarily, but made without any design 
at the time of pretending sanity and freedom trom delu- 
sion, according to the known or suspected view of the 
inquirer, and acting a part accordingly. 

*“ There is a noted instance of the power sometimes 
possessed by lunatics to restrain for the moment, and for 
& purpose, their imagination, and conceal their delu- 
sions. It occurred in a case, tried at Guildhall, by Lord 
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Mansfield, where one Wood, who had indicted Dr. 
Munro for detaining him in his mad-house, was able 
completely to evade all questions on his delusion, though 
some time before, in another indictment, tried at West- 
miuster, he had readily fallen into them when examined. 
The defendant was accordingly obliged to give evidence 
at Guildhall of what had taken place at Westminster. 
(27 How. St. Tr.) If these are the principles upon 
which all cases of this description must be decided, 
there are others applicable to all cases whatsoever, but 
especially to such as rest upon circumstantial evidence. 
The burthen of the proof often shifts about in the process 
of the cause, accordingly as the successive steps of the 
inquiry, by leading to inferences decisive, until rebutted, 
cast on one or the other party the necessity of protecting 
himself from the consequences of such inferences; nor 
can anything be less profitable, as a guide to our ultimate 
judgment, than the assertion which all parties are so 
ready to put forward in their behalf severally, that, in 
the question under consideration, the proof is on the op- 
posite side. 

‘« Thus, no doubt, he who propounds a later will, un- 
dertakes to satisfy the court of probate that the testator 
made it and was of a sound and disposing mind. But 
very slight proof of this, where the factum is regular, will 
suffice; and they who impeach the instrument must pro- 
duce their proofs, should the party actor, the party pro- 
pounding, choose to rest satisfied with his primd facie 
case, after an issue tendered against him: in this event, 
the proof has shifted to the impugner, but his case may 
easily shiftit back again. So, where any circumstances 
of grave suspicion arise at the outset of a case, as that a 
will is shown in the outset to have been made and pub- 
lished in a lunatic asylum, (which I have known to hap- 
pen,) the burthen of proving, and very satisfactorily 
proving, the testator’s sanity, would be so clearly on the 
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propounding party, that no further proof would be re- 
quired to impugn it. In the present case, there is a 
circumstance of a somewhat similar description. 

‘It is not denied that, some years after the factum— 
that is in 1841, the testatrix was found a lunatic by in- 
quisition ; that she died undoubtedly insane, and that the 
madness was found by the jury to go back to within four 
years of the date of the will. This clearly made it in- 
cumbent on the party propounding to show the sanity, by 
much clearer proof than would have been required, had 
no such disease been admitted, on all hands, to have 
clouded her understanding towards the close of her life. 
But it is also to be observed, that insane delusions are 
very clearly shown to have taken possession of her mind 
previously to the date of the will; and, although the de- 
gree of disease which then existed has been made the 
subject of dispute, no one can pretend that there was 
perfect soundness of mind some few years before March, 
1834. This renders it still more necessary for the court 
of probate to be satisfied that these delusions had ceased, 
and the mind recovered its healthy state before the fac- 
tum. Nor is this all; the delusions, which existed at an 
early date, are proved to have increased after the will 
was made. They gathered force until it became neces- 
sary to sue out a commission; and the result of the in- 
quisition was, that in 1838 she had become perfectly in- 
sane. Thus it becomes quite impossible to disconnect 
the different periods of this unhappy person’s history, 
There is every probability that the diseased state, which 
commenced before the factum, continued up to its date. 
The likelihood is, that the delusion, of which evidence 
exists before and after, continued during the intermediate 
time, although no proofs may be obtained of the precise 
fact; and all the presumptions, which would otherwise 
have been in favour of sanity at that date, are turned the 
ether way by these important circumstances. Hence, it 
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is not at all a just and correct view of this case, which 
affirms that the presumption is in favour of the testatrix’s 
soundness ; and the proof of continued delusion is thrown 
upon those who deny it, merely because there is no evi- 
dence directly applicable to the date of the will, 

** No one, who finds a person labouring under the same 
kind of delusions before and after a given period, can be 
justified in refusing his belief to their continuance during 
the interval, unless clear evidence be produced of their 
having ceased for a time, and then returned. The very 
great probability is, that they existed all the while, and 
were only not apparent, because the subject with which 
they were connected did not happen to be openly men- 
tioned before others who might give evidence. The very 
great probability is, that the patient laboured under them 
all the while, although she did not openly declare her 
belief in them, and act or speak under that belief. 

‘“ Another observation remains to be offered, be- 
fore proceeding to a more minute commentary on 
the evidence. The existence of delusions being proved, 
and their continuance being proved or assumed at 
the date of the factum, so that the court is satis- 
fied of the testatrix then labouring under their influ- 
ence, it is wholly immaterial that they do not appear 
in the will itself. The party propounding often ap- 
proached this point in argument, and repeatedly adver- 
ted to the fact—perhaps we should rather say, the as-— 
sertion or assumption—that this will betrays no marks 
of the alleged delusions. There was a manifest dispo- 
sition to lay down a rule, that no person labouring under 
monomania or partial insanity can be deemed intestable, 
unless the kind of insanity appears on the face of the 
will. But there was wanting the courage to lay down a 
position which would at once have been rejected, and 
must have been met by the question—‘ Could any court 
admit to probate the will of the man who said, (in the 
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ease cited by Sir John Nicholl, in Dew v. Clarke,) «1 am 
the Christ,’ although that will bear no marks whatever 
of an unsound mind, still less of the dreadful delusion 
under which the party laboured? It is hardly possible, 
on the other hand, that any will can be so framed as to 
rebut all presumptions of insanity arising from proved 
facts."—The Journal of Psychological Medicine. 


ARTICLE UL 


INSANITY AND CRIME. 


{We cut the following article from a Boston paper 
written, we have the best authority for believing, by Dr. 
Bell, the Superintendent of the M’c Lean Asylum. It is 
an admirable reply to those sneers at the plea of insa- 


nity, in which respectable, and otherwise intelligent, 
men sometimes indulge. If the frequency of this plea 
has grown into an evil, it would better become such men 
as Mr. Bigelow, to ascertain its causes and furnish a 


remedy by means of suitable legislation, than to throw 
suspicion upon the honesty or intelligence of medical 


men who are called on for their opinions.—Ed.] 


To His Honor the Mayor :— 

Str,—In your Inaugural Address delivered yester- 
day you were pleased to say, while deprecating the 
morbid feelings and false philanthropy respecting cri- 
minals unfortunately existing in our time, that ‘ should 
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no technical flaw ia the preliminary proceedings open 
the dock to the exulting prisoner before the hearing of 
evidence, he has Goop REASON to hope that some plea of 
partial insanity, somnambulism and the like, will screen 
him at the hands of the jury.” 

It is very natural thata public prosecutor, intent on 
gaining a triumph in the conviction of any prisoner whom 
the Grand Jury may have indicted, should, from a cer- 
tain professional bias, throw a fling at a defence, which, 
when sustained, is certainly the highest and most conclu- 
sive which can be imagined. It is also quite in character 
that the unthinking multitude, little acquainted with difli- 
cult questions of this nature, in an instinctive horror at 


bloodshed and crime, should at once condemn any pallia- 
tion which deprives them of ihe satisfaction of * blood for 


blood.” Nor is it strange, that newspaper reporters, 
cheated of all the rich harvest of the horrible to be ex- 
pected betwixt a homicide and the gallows, should join 
in slurring a defence preteudedly so frequent and so 
baseless. Impressions and feelings dependent on such 
a state of information and sensibilities may be safely left 
unnoticed and unanswered. 

When, however, the chief magistrate of a city, distin- 
guished for its stand on all the great relations of science 
and philanthropy, deliberately makes a statement like 
yours, as a basis for the judgments and actions of his 
fellow-citizens, hereafter acting as lawgivers, jurors, and 
philanthropists—it may not be deemed uncalled for to 
make a brief examination of the grounds on which he 
predicates * the good reasons” above suggested. 

The writer might deny the allegation that any prisoner 
had good reasons for any such expectation of immunity in 
setting up the plea of * partial insanity,” or ‘* somnam- 
bulism,” and demand the proof. But as he cannot ex- 
pect a high dignitary of the metropolis to descend to 
such au attempt,—perbaps even the writer may have as 
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extensive a magazine of facts touching this sttbject, as 
your Honor may have collected among the many topics 
calling for your official action,—he will take the laboring 
oar in endeavoring to demonstrate that this, no doubt 
hastily conceived, but not less consequential, opinion, 
(considering its source,) is not supported by a single fact, 
and is as baseless as any random expression uttered by 
the most thoughtless, unofficial citizen. 

And first, the defence of somnambulism was never set 
up but in one instance in any Court. The Jury, on the 
inquiry of the Judge, declared that they threw-that entirely 
out of the case in forming their verdict. In fact, in this case, 
whatever the popular feeling might have been, it is be- 
lieved that legal minds concurred, that a link in the 
chain of circumstantial proof was wanting. Can any 
sane prisoner find good reasons for hope in this single 
event ? 

The defence of insanity has, in some few cases, per- 
haps not more than four or five times in the last fourteen 
years, in this Commonwealth, been offered. In every 
single instance where acquittal has taken place on this 
ground, the prisoner has been sent to the State Lunatic 
Hospital by the statute, and has there become the sub- 
ject of the vigilant, long-continued examination and ob- 
servation of its officers and Trustees. 

Is it not the fact, Mr. Mayors that every individual so 
confined after such acquittal, has subsequently given the 
most abundant proofs that the verdict of the Jury was well- 
founded and true? Cana sane prisoner find good reasons 
for hope in a result which certainly seems to demonstrate 
that insanity is a disease capable of being recognised by 
skilful and experienced men? 

Again, your Honor may be aware that in consequ ence 
of events growing out of the case of Abner Rogers, who 
was acquitted of killing the warden of the State Prison, 
and sent to the Worcester Hospital, where he soon had 
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renewed outbreaks of insanity, in one of which he threw 
himself, in the midst of the chapel service, headlong 
through the window, thus killing himself,—-a Commission 
of Lunacy was appointed to examine quite a number of 
convicts in the State Prison represented to be insane, 
and such others as might hereafter be found in that insti- 
tution. Quite a number of such were found—some of 
whom had become insane in prison—more, however, had 
not this defence of insanity set up on their trials, although 
it was undoubtedly true—and sent to the hospital at 
Worcester, where, in every instance, the judgment of the 
Commission was demonstrated by time and observation, 
to have been correct. Will this fact warrant a prisoner 
in any such “ good reasons?” Agaih, notwithstanding 
the outery which was raised by the timid and the igno- 
rant at the formation of this Commission, as holding out 
a temptation to prisoners to simulate lunacy, it being 
confidently averred that half the prisoners would be pre- 
tending to be insane, the fact has been that simulated lu- 
nacy has been almost entirely abolished since the con- 
victs have known that any such symptoms would be 
scrutinised by those presumptuously not likely to be de- 
ceived, A single pretender only has had the hardihood 
to attempt such feigning. The simulation was detected 
at the first examination, and forthwith confessed. The 
Commission, instead of testing half the prisoners, is 
scarcely called to the prison of late once in a twelve- 
month. Would any sane prisoner find “ good reasons” in 
the event of this law? 

Again: during the period since the doom of the insane 
homicide has been perpetual incarceration in an insane 
hospital, instead of the gallows, individuals have had the 
defence of insanity set up for them, have not had it sus- 
tained by the jury, but who yet have had the punishment 
of death commuted to a life sentence in the State Prison, 
because the executive had doubts of the prisoner's sanity. 
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The event has shown that one innocent man would have 
suffered by an execution. Point out the ten guilty who 
have escaped by the plea—point out the one who has, in 
all New England? You cannot. Inquire into the case 
of William Freeman, who was found guilty of murder 
year before last, by the verdict of a jury, but whose 
symptoms became so palpable before execution, that a 
new trial was allowed on some legal point. He died 
before the day, and on examination, bis brain was found 
a mass of old disease. The late Dr. Brigham, who was 
present at the post mortem, has recorded that “ he had 
rarely found so extensive disease of the brain in those 
who have died after long continued insanity,” and that 
few cases in the books paralleled it. 

When you next are at the State Prison, Mr. Mayor, ask 
the Warden his opinion, after five or six years’ observa- 
tion, whether justice would have been done if Capt. 
Alexander Britton, found gwilty of murder, and senten- 
ced, had been executed ? 

Will any sane man find “ good reasons ”’ to distrust the 
plea of insanity in facts like these? The experience of 
Massachusetts as respects the uniform subsequent veri- 
fication of the insanity of those acquitted after a trial, in 
which the subject has been fully elucidated in the lights 
of skill and science, has been the same elsewhere. 
Where this defence has been scouted by courts and 
juries, who think, perhaps, with your honor, that it is one 
which prisoners have ‘** good reasons” to try, results the 
most painful have been constantly occurring. ‘ The ju- 
dicial murders ” of insane men, did not end with Belling- 
ham, Goss, Prescott, and a long list of others, which would 
make your benevolent heart ache, Mr. Mayor, to hear,— 
men turned off the gallows, shouting, singing and yelling 
in maniac joy. Let me only ask your attention to a recent 
case which occurs to us, and of which the ablest writer on 
medical jurisprudence, whose writings have shed honor 
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on himself and his country, remarks that “ it will give 
those worthy people who mourn over the prevalence of 
the plea of insanity in defence of crime, an opportunity 
to see the other side of the matter, and derive what con- 
solation they can, from the sight of a wretched maniac 
proclaiming his wild delusions from the gibbet.” I beg 
your honor to read the trial of Abner Baker, who was ex- 
ecuted in Kentucky, Oct. 3, 1845, after a verdict of a jury, 
who probably thought with you that “ good reasons”’ ex- 
isted for hanging a man because his insanity might be 
feigned. “ Under the gallows,” continues the account of 
his murder, “ he made a speech, rehearsing his delusions 
respecting his wife and Bates, and glorying in the bloody 
deed for which he suffered. Taking hold of the rope, he 
exclaimed with the bitterest feelings, ‘ behold the neck- 
lace of aw——!’ Thus under the sacred names of justice 
and law, was enacted a fearful tragedy that outraged 
both, and whose parallel can be found, we apprehend, 
only in the proceedings of the Committee of Public 
Safety in Paris, during the Reign of Terror.” 

In closing this hasty sketch of a subject, which would 
expand itself into a volume of horrors unutterable, I 
would beg to suggest, that had your honor been more fa- 
miliar with the cases and the men, where this defence 
has been with “ good reasons” set up, you would have 
spared coupling their efforts, which have received the 
approbation of the good, with the*pseudo philanthropy of 
the “ humanity mongers,” who would confound all dis- 
tinctions between crime and misfortune. 


{ am your well-wisher, 
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ARTICLE Iv. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPI- 
TAL FOR THE INSANE, for the Year 1849.— 
By Tuomas 8. Kir«xerive, M. D., Physician to the 
Institution. Published by order of the Managers. 
Philadelphia: 1850. 8vo. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
presented to the Corporation at their Annual Meeting, 
Jan. 23, 1850. Boston: 1850. Svo. 


Tue Annual Reports of Institutions for the Insane, 
must continue to be the principal sources, from which we 
are to derive new light and information as to the ma- 
nagement and removal of their diseases. Nothing can 
supply the place of experience in this matter—nor can 
there be anything more valuable than the combined re- 
sult of that experience, brought together by a judicious 
and cautious observer. 

It is a misfortune that the leading contents of these re- 
ports cannot be brought more directly to the attention of 
the reading and reflecting public out of the profession. 
They should be diffused far and wide through our daily 
newspapers, in the form of judicious and often-repeated 
extracts, thus keeping alive public attention to the pre- 
vention and cure of that awful malady, to the melancholy 
results or effects of which, all and every one may ata 
moment, most unexpectedly be exposed. 

The Reports at the head of our page are the produc- 
tions of two of the eminent physicians of our country, 
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who have devoted their lives and talents to this * spe- 
ciality,” (to use the language of another) of the protes- 
sion. Each is characterized by several important and 
interesting observations and deductions, and we can only 
do justice to them, by presenting av analysis of their 
contents. 

Dr. Kirkbride commences by remarking that the pre- 
sent is his ninth annual report—that with the number re- 
maining at the end of the last year (200) there have been 
admitted 208, of whom 107 have been discharged or 
died, leaving 221 under care at the close of the year. 
The highest number at any one time in the Hospital was 
220, the lowest 200, and the average number under 
treatment during the entire period was 210. The esti- 
mated capacity of the building at the commencement 
was for two hundred, and it is hence evident that it 
must have been in a crowded condition, 

“ Under these circumstances,” remarks Dr. Kirkbride, “the actual breaking 
out of the cholera in our vicinity could not fail to be a source of great anxiety. 
Although no radical change in the nede of living of our inmates was enforced, 
every reasonable precaution was taken to avoid the exciting eanses of the dis- 
ease. Greater care in reference to exposure and andue excitement of every 
kind was properly insisted on; a few kinds of food were discarded entirely, 
and moderation in the use of all recommended. These means, with strict in- 
structions for a prompt report of all cases of even trifling indisposition, by day 


and night, constitated our principal dependence for preventing serious disease 
among our inmates.” 


And now comes the announcement of a startling fact 
—one not indeed uncommon in the history of cholera, 
but which we should be pleased to have at least investi- 
gated and attempted to be explained. 


“ When it is recollected that the epidemic prevailed for some time in our 
immedia‘e vicinity, and that a public institution within sight of us lost no less 
than 229 of its residents, of whom 70 were insane, we must all feel that we 
have cause for devout thankfulness to a protecting Providence, that I am able 
to record the fact, that not only was there nota single case of cholera in our 
household, but that there was no serious acute sickness of any kind, and lesa 
general indisposition than is commonly prevalent in the Iustitution and its wi- 
cinity. Throughout the entire year the general health of the family has been 
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remarkably good. Except a few cases of chronic orgauic disease, and some 


acute affections of the brain, it has been rare that any one has been sufficiently 


ill to require removal to the Infirmary.” 


It appears that important additional buildings have 
been erected during the year—an Infirmary,—a number 

of rooms for patients with private attendants, some of 

them connected with folding-doors, so as to be used as a 

parlour and chamber,—a school-room, thirty-one feet by 

fourteen,—and a bath-room well-provided. Tn another 

part, there has been erected an associated dormitory for 

ten beds, communicating with a room for two attend- 

ants, three single rooms for patients, a wardrobe, bath- 

room, &c. 

These buildings are of one story, with ceilings thirteen 
feet four inches high. ‘The windows generally have the 
upper sash of cast iron, moving but six inches, while the 
lower is of wood, moving in its whole extent, the latter 
being secured by an ornamental wrought iron guard ex- 
terior to it. South of the apartments occupied by pa- 
tients is a drying-room, twenty-one by fourteen feet, di- 
rectly under which are the boilers, which generate 
steam for heating the whole building, and from which 
the necessary heat will be obtained for the drying- 
room. Beyond this space, in the basement, is a well-lighted 
room, fourteen by twelve feet, for the use of the fireman 
or machinist. 

These buildings are of stone, rough-cast, and have a 
slate roof. Exclusive of the Infirmary, they give accom- 
modations of a very superior kind tor twenty patients 
and their attendants. 

The most important, however, of the observations on 
this part of the subject, and which should interest all 
«lasses of our readers, as they have a direct bearing on 
individual health and comfort, are those relating to the 
warming and ventilating of the building. We give them 


in detail. 
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‘*With the experience acquired iu this vicinity within the last few years, 
there could be little hesitation in deciding in favor of a steam apparatus for 
heating these buildings; and with a desire to render the mode adopted sufti- 
ciently extensive to dispense with four bot-air furnaces and a perpetual bath- 
boiler, heretofore used in the old lodge, the plan was arranged so as to eflect 
all these objects. 

“ Two tubular boilers were accordingly placed in the cellar under the drying- 
room, and from them welded iron steam pipe, of small size, has been distribu- 
ted in seven distinct air chambers. Of these air chambers, four (each twelve 
by eight feet, and seven feet high) are substitutes for the old furnaces; two, of 
which one is about forty feet long, six feet wide, and seven feet high, and the 
other forty-nine feet long, eight and a half feet wide, and of the same height as 
the former, are in the new south addition, and another, sixty-eight feet long, 
also seven feet high, and of an average width of five feet, is appropriated to the 
new north addition, the whole of which is warmed from it, with the exception 
of the scliogl-room, which, owing to its position in the basement, is heated by 
direct radiation from a set of steam pipes placed in it. The cold air is admit- 
ted, iu all instances from the external atmosphere. For the cold air chambers, 
it is made to pass from the wooden trunks, by which it is conducted from the 
external apertures under a floor in the chambers, till it comes immediately be- 
low the cpils of steam pipe. For the new chambers, the air is first admitted 
into a capacious air reservoir, and from it, by a large number of small openings 
equally distributed through the whole length of the chambers, near the bottom. 
A number of glazed windows offer the means of controlling the amount of cold 
air to be admitted into the reservoirs, and which is influenced by the foree and 
direction of the wiud, the external temperature, and other circumstances. The 
air, when warmed by passing among the steam pipes, is admitted directly 
through the floor from the top of the air chamber. All these openings, which 
are of large size and covered by seats, are secured by fixtures, which prevent 
articles being thrown down them. 

“ The ventilation is through a number of shafts arranged for that special pur- 
pose, and is forced in all this range of buildings by coils of steam pipe placed 
near the bottom of each shaft, except in that one in which the main gas flue 
from the boilers (a cast iron pipe, one foot in diameter) passes up through its 
centre, and by its heat rarefies the air surrounding it. In the new north addi- 
tion there is one shaft, circular on the inside, and of thirty inches in diameter, 
and another thirteen inches square. In the south new addition there is also a 
shaft thirty inches in diameter, and one thirteen inches square. The foul 
air escapes through openings of large size in the ceiling, into the attic, and 
thence into the shafts, which are carried up several feet above the roof of the 
building. The valves controlling these openings are moved by cords passing 
over pullies to the attendants’ rooms, or other secure situations. The school- 
room is ventilated by an opening directly into the main shaft, the supply of 
fresh air being obtained through the windows and doors. 

“Connected with the boilers is also an arrangement for heating water for 
baths and all other purposes in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th wards. The tank 
will contain 900 gallons, is made of boiler iron, placed over the passage-way, 
and has a coil of steam pipe near its bottom. 
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“The ventilating apparatus, and that for heating water, form a system dis- 
tinct in all its parts from that for warming the building, although it may be 
used at the sane time. An under-ground brick flu leads from the boilers to 
the main ventilating shaft, so that no inconvenience will be experieaced in the 
rooms above from using the boilers in summer for heating water, drying clothes, 
and ventilating the building. 11 is proposed to use the boilers alternately for 
this purpose, during sich part of each day as may be found desirable. 

“The condensed steain from the various air chambers, the water-heating and 
ventilating pipes, passes directly back into the boilers without any special fixture 
and has been found sufficient to supply them in any weather we have yet had. 

“ This apparatus has been put up by Morris, Tasker, and Morris, of Phila- 
delphia, in a very superior manner. The plan was well matured before the 
work was commenced, and from our trials thus far, appears to answer very 
satisfactorily every parpose expected from it. 

“ The character of the warm air from a steam or mild hot water apparatus, 
when admitted into a ward, is so entirely different, and so incomparably more 
pleasant than that from the common hot-a'r furnace,—i's neatness, avoiding, as 
it does, all dust, dirt, or gas in the rooms, is so striking,—and after the first cost 
of the fixtures, its economy is sy evident, that I feel no hesitation in saying that 
no one who has had an opportunity of testing its advantages, will, with our pre- 
sent knowledge, be willing to sce any other system than one of these adopted in 
any building like a hospital, whether for the ordinary sick. or for the insane. 

“ The entire cost of the buildings just finished, including the heating appa- 
ratus, and fixtures of every kind, was $8,190.” 


It is incidentally mentioned that a S:ate Hospital for 


the Insane is erecting at Harrisburgh, and it is supposed, 
that with this, and with the provisions made for the in- 
sane poor of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in less than two 
years from the present time, after having the honor of 
providing the first American Institution for the Insane, will 
offer hospital accomraodations of a high order for more 
than one thousand of her insane citizens. 
The remainder of the Report is principally made up 
of statistical details, which we shall briefly analyze. 
Of the patients discharged during the year 1849, were 
Cured - - - - - 104 
Much improved - - - 6 
Improved - - 
Stationary - 


Died - 
Total 
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Of those cured, 51 were resident not exceeding 
three months. 

31 between three and six months. 

19 between six months and a year. 

3 for a longer period than a year. 


Total 104 


Of the deaths 6 occurred within a fortnight. 

2 in less than three months. 

3 between six months and a 
year. 

3. between one and two years. 

2 between two and three years. 

2 between five and six years. 

1 


for more than eight years. 
Total 19 


And again of these, five died of pulmonary consump- 
tion; two, of apoplexy; one, of congestion of the brain; 
four were cases of acute mania; two died of chronic in- 
flammation of the intestines; one, of chronic organic dis- 
’ ease of the brain; two, of that kind of exhaustion attend- 
ing high mental excitement, accompanied by a refusal of 
food ; one, of bronchitis, and one of inflammation of the 
pericardium. 

Of the patients who died, nine were admitted for 
- mania; three, for melancholias two, for monomania, 
and five for dementia. 

There have been admitted since the opening of the 
Hospital, 1599 persons, of whom 889 were males, and 
710 females. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Single 507 . 283 790 
Married 341 327 668 
Widows —_ 100 100 


Widowers 41 
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The ages and nuinber of patients admitted — 


From 20 to 30 534 
30 to 40 408 

40 to 50 325 

Total 1267 


being more than three fourths of the whole number. 


We will only add the forms of the diseases, with the 
sex of the individuals. 


Males. Females, Total. 
Mania 429 373 802 
Melancholia 181 181 362 
Monomania 140 88 228 
Dementia 132 65 197 
Delirium 7 3 10 

Total 1599 


Great attention has evidently been bestowed on afford- 
ing occupation and amusement of a healthy and proper 
kind to the unfortunate inmates. The farm, garden, and 
pleasure-grounds of the Institution, comprise more than 
one hundred and eleven acres, and they furnish active 
exercise and healthful labor to many of the insane, and 
the value of these, Dr. Kirkbride remarks, “ is of so de- 
cided a character, as to render them indispensable to 
every large institution which aims to furnish its inmates 
with all the means that tend-to their temporary comfort 
and ultimate recovery.” Much of the work in the gar- 


den is performed by the patients, and they also assist on 
the farm. The work-shop and mechanical department 
is also very popular and much frequented. ‘ In wet or 
cold weather most of those, who at other times are en- 
gaged in out-door labor, here find some employment con- 
genial to their tastes, or at least, giving relief from the 
monotony of the wards.” 
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A Museum and Reading-room, ‘put up by the patients 
and friends of the institution, and made a Christmas offer- 
ing to it last year, has been in daily use, and proves to 
be a source of great enjoyment to many. Many valuable 
contributions to each are enumerated, and the Report is 
illustrated by handsome wood engravings of its exterior 
and interior, and also of the Ladies’ cottage, and sum- 
mer-house. Lectures, evening entertainments, and in- 
struction of the patients, have also been much attended 
to, with manifest benefit. Dr. John Curwen, late an 
assistant Physician, delivered 46 Lectures on various 
branches of science, illustrated by specimens, drawings, 
and experiments, to a “ very attentive and orderly aud- 
ience, embracing nearly one half of our household, who 
regularly attended.” Neither is music neglected, a fine 
piano having been procured, principally through private 
contributions, and placed in the lecture-room. 

Reading is constantly attended to. On the Sabbath, 
the Bible is used, and on other days some work of gene- 
ral interest. 

Means like these, carried out in all their practical de- 
tails, and frequent visits to the patients, acquiring their 
confidence, and overcoming with firmness and kindness 
their wayward dispositions, are, we doubt not, among the 
best means of “ restoring the mind diseased.” 


The Report of Dr. Bell, on the condition of the 
M’c Lean Asylum for the Insane, forms part of the An- 
nual Report of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
to which the former institution is annexed, so far at least 
as to have but one Board of Governors. Our author 
commences with remarks on the inutility of the usual 
statistical tables which accompany reports, and ex- 
presses a hope that before long, many of them may be 
laid aside. We shall not, however, do him justice, with- 
out quoting his own words :— 
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« A distinguished medical writer in am article on the statistics of institntions 
for the insane, expresses earnestly the hope that the time may be approaching 
when it may no longer be necessary to furnish an annual popular report of the 
kind which has become customary. In a community where such institutions 
may be novel, or where it may be deemed useful to keep alive a public atten- 
tion to the insane with a view to further accommodations for their relief, it is 
certainly very natural that those interested should wish to present in strong 
terms the advantages derived from them, or details of interesting cases and re- 
salts. Coinciding in the belief that beyond this, little of advantage accrues 
from any details, however voluminous in data or perspicuous in tabularization ; 
that all the combined collateral and incidental connections and circumstances 
clustering around each case capable of being noted in brief, have not added one 
new principle in pathology or one new mean in treatment, or an additional hint 
as to probable event, since our institutions were opened,—I have endea- 
vored to abridge my annual recapitulation almost to the straightest compliance 
with your regulation. Indeed, we have vast accumulations of facts and ob- 
servations, laid aside in the records of each case admitted, but until the veil 
of mystery and darkness is more withdrawn from the functions of the ner- 
vous system, it is hardly to be expected that apy more collections of facts 
lying around the distant periphery of the circle can aid in solving the obscurity 
of its centre. 

“It is too to be feared, that research into the non-incidentals, and founding 
averages of truths upon bases of mere opinions, have rather misled than assisted 
those who have sought for truth. 

“ As one of the oldest institutions and situated in a community where no ef- 
forts to arouse public attention or interest in the insane are needed, it would 
seem that here an unscientific and valueless system of reporting might be 
abandoned. The reasons formerly given for almost all tabular statements 
being omitted, have lost none of their force under increased experience and 


observation.” 


The M’c Lean Asylum like the Pennsylvania has been 
totally exempted from the recent epidemic. ‘ The 
cholera,” says Dr. Bell, “ in its visitation to this section 
of New England, held one of its strong-holds just across 
our border line, and many of the most intense and viru- 
lent cases of this fell epidemic were in the village be- 
tween us and the city. Yet we were wholly preserved ; 
if there were any premonitory indications of the effects 
of a malarious atmosphere among us, their actual nature 
was lost sight of in the facility of their yielding to medi- 
eal agents. And during the whole season not only has 
our household been free from this deadly plague, but to 
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a great extent from all the severe mimotic disorders 
which have been thought to attend the train of the 
Asiatic Cholera.” 

The number admitted within the year was 77 males, 
and 83 females, while there were remaining Jan. 1, 1849, 
one hundred and sixty one,—the total, therefore, is three 
hundred and twenty-one patients under care. The ave- 
rage weekly number was one hundred and seventy-nine. 
The whole number dismissed during the same time was 
one hundred and thirty-seven. Of these, “ we consider- 
ed” as 


Recovered - - - - - 64 
Improved - - - - - 19 
Much improved - - - - 8 
Notimproved - - - - 29 


' 

vo 


Unfit subjects 


Total - - - - 1387 


of these last nine were males, and six females, *‘ almost 
all, as usual, from epilepsy, general paralysis, and ex- 
haustion.” 


There has been no case of suicide during the year. 


“T am the more free to speak of a remarkable immunity in this respect 
which this asylum has enjoyed for the last fourteen or fifteen years, (only three 
successful attempts having here been made in an admission of over two thou- 
sand patients,) since the merit of the prompt detection of the propensity and 
vigilant precantionary measures against its perpetration, is to be ascribed to 
the supervisors of the male and female departments. A statement of the fact is 
the highest tribute which can be paid to efforts as unremitted and successful as 
theirs have been,—but which only those can fully comprehend and appreciate: 
who have had the weight of perhaps ten or a dozen human lives hanging at the 
same time upon their responsibility.” 


As to heating and ventilating the building, the follow- 
ing remarks are made. 
“ The heating of the male wing by a hot-water circulation and the change of 


air by a forcible exhanstion from the bottom of the rooms, produced by the 
rarefaction in a tall chimney-shaft, have been found, under the experience o! 
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the time elapsed since our last report, (where the arrangement was pretty 
fully described) to operate with all the anticipated success. 

“ An early period will be availed of, to recommend an extension of the same 
#ystem into other sections of the establishment.” 


The conclusion of Dr. Bell’s report announces his in- 
tention of taking leave, ere long, of his present situation, 
While we regret his determination, and are aware of the 
loss that the cause of humanity will incur, we cannot 
find just cause of blame to him in so doing. Having 
passed thirteen years in the office of Physician and Su- 
perintendent, and “ left” to use his own words, * almost 
at the head of the list of seniority in this vocation, I real 
ize in their premature removal, not only the uncertainty 
of life, but the heavy weight and wearing responsibilities, 
inseparable from the care of the insane upon the human 
constitution, however fully one may be sustained by 
every aid of sufficient and most competent fellow-labor- 
ers, and I cannot but look forward to a period not far re- 
moved, when with the consciousness of a full day’s work 


completed, (a day which thus far in all my relations to 
your Board, to the medical profession, and to the com- 
munity has been all sunshine,) I may ask a discharge 
from your generous and grateful service.” 


T. R. B. 


Remurks on the Notlidge Case. 833 


ARTICLE V. 


(l.) A remonstrance with the Lord Chief Baron, touching 
the case Nottidge v. Ripley. By Joun Conouxy, M. D., 
Feliow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
to the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell,. &c. 
London: Churchill, 1849. Svo. (second edition.) 


(Il.) A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Defect of the 
Law regulating the Custody of Lunatics. By CHar.es 
Curton Cooper, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 
London: Stevens and Morton, 1849. S8vo, pp. 15. 


(TLL) Copy of a Letter to the Lord Chancellor, from the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, with reference to their Duties 
and Practice, under the Act 8 and 9 Vict., c. 100. 
Ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, on 
the motion of Lord Ashley, M. P., and Chairman of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy. §Svo, pp- 12. 


In the gradual progress of knowledge and the exten- 
sion of humanity, meas sway to and fro with as much 
regularity as the movements of the pendulum. It is the 
great business of discussion to prevent these oscillations 
from becoming too violent or discursive. This observa- 
tion is specially applicable to the advancement of the 
medical and legal management of insanity. Even at the 
advent of the Christian era, insane persons were held by 
the apostles themselves, to be “ possessed of devils ;” 
and from that time until towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, these unhappy creatures continued to be regarded 
as objects of punishment and persecution, rather than of 
sympathy and kindness. It would be difficult to imagine 
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in the widest stretch of fancy, the miserable sufferings of 
these outcasts of society, during so many hundreds of 
years, whilst violence and coercion were considered to 
be the bounden duty of those who had the regulation of 
the insane. This, indeed, offers a chapter of horrors in 
the history of the human race, from the scrutiny of which 
the mind recoils with a sense of remorse and degrada- 
tion. The treatment so Jong mistakenly pursued, devel- 
oped insanity to such a fearful intensity, as we humanely 
hope may oever in these or future times be witnessed 
again. ‘lhe insanity of the present day, often sufficiently 
fearful, is mild in comparison with the malady of former 
days, when the chain and the gyve, the blow and the 
cell, were well nigh the sole medicines and ministers for 
the insane; when it was common enough for keepers to 
murder lunatics by their violence, and for madmen to 
turn upon their tyrants and destroy them with their own 
manacles. In this country, men are now living who can 
remember the time when, in many of our villages, the 
only place of restraint for the furious maniac was the 
stocks, or the pen for impounding stray cattle. The un- 
fortunate lunatic was held to be something between the 
criminal and the beast of the field. If we look to the 
causes of this cruelty towards the insane, we shall find 
them rather in the imperfect constitution of society and 
in the Cimmerian darkness which so long prevailed res- 
pecting the real nature of insanity, than in any wanton 
cruelty on the part of the cultivators of medicine. More- 
over, insanity was late in becoming strictly a medical 
subject. Even at the present time there exists a set of 
philanthropic fanatics, who claim the insane for religion, 
rather than for medicine, and it must be admitted that, 
during the worst epoch of their management, or rather 
mismanagement, they were the liege subjects of theology 
instead of the art of healing. Our own profession was 
not sufficiently advanced to claim its right in the teeth 
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of superstition and ignorance, even so lately as the close 
of the reign of George IIL, of insane memory,—for it is 
well known that that unfortunate sovereign was more 
under the care of a quack divine than the regular phy- 
sicians. We should wonder now to see any patient of 
royal blood consigned to the care of a Rev. Dr., and his 
cold water beds, but the parallel events actually hap- 
pened only three reigns ago. 

But the last decade of the eighteenth century saw the 
dawn of a brighter day for the insane. Even in that 
time of great thoughts, engines of the mind which have 
since shaken the world, it was a bold conception of 
Puaiie Pinen, who struck the fetters from some of the 
most violent maniacs at the Bicetre, and proclaimed to 
the world that henceforth the strict enforcement of 
gentleness should be the great coercionary method in 
the management of the insane; that assuasive kindness 
should take the place of the bolt and the scourge—that 
lunatics should be received into the human family as 
objects of the profoundest sympathy and attention. Yes! 
one act of a benevolent genius established for future 
generations that the insane were to be treated as patients 
and not as prisoners. What must have been the sensa- 
tions of that illustrious man after releasing some of the 
very strongest and fiercest maniacs from the chains 
which had bound them for years to the wall, men whom 
others were afraid to trust with liberty for a moment, 
lest they should rend their keepers! Pinel found that, 
instead of the spring of the tiger, they greeted him with 
tears of gratitude, and were passive and obedient as 
children to his commands. Pinel’s was a noble experi- 
ment, performed at the risk of his own life. Humanity 
can never offer a sublimer spectacle than that of a good 
man standing between insanity and cruelty. 

Since the time of Pinel, the humane idea generated 
in his mind has gathered strength in all civilized 
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countries, and it has, when carried to its utmost length, 
produced even some excesses. Whilst we deal tender- 
ly with these excesses, on account of their origin, it is 
nevertheless our duty to point them out for remedy and 
correction. No man really conversant with the matter, 
can gainsay the fact, that in this country, as in others, 
medical men have been the foremost ameliorators of the 
condition of the insane. As the management and study 
of insanity have improved, asylums for the insane have 
passed from lay into medical hands, so that at the pre- 
sent time the treatment of insanity is almost purely in 
the hands of the profession. In truth, medicine receives 
it as an admitted truth, that Psyenorocy is the very 
highest department of medical study, and some of the 
greatest minds we possess have been devoted to this 
most important subject. For the results, we can point 
triumphantly to the splendid works on insanity and other 
matters relating to the insane, which have been produ- 
ced within the last half century—to the diminished mor- 
tality among the insane, and to the vastly-increased 
proportion of cures which have been effected. 

Yet it is a humiliating fact, that in the over-excitement 
of the public mind on this topic, there is evidently mani- 
fested a prevailing jealousy of the profession in all that 
concerns the insane. In the trials of criminals suspect- 
ed of insanity, or persons undoubtedly insane,—in con- 
sidering the crimes committed during paroxysms of in- 
sanity,—in commissions of lunacy, and in every other 
instance in which medicine comes before the public in 
connexion with insanity, this jealousy is most flagrantly 
apparent. The profession is treated as though it deser- 
ved punishment rather than gratitude, for its exertions in 
behalf of the insane. Every opportunity of blame, de- 
served or undeserved, is eagerly seized upon by the 
organs of public opinion. A society actually exists 
“The Alleged Lunatic’s Friend Society,” holding public 
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meetings, publishing transactions, offering premiums for 
anti-medical essays, the great—nay sole, object of the 
association being, to destroy what its members imagine 
to be, the existing medical despotism towards the in- 
sane. 

Doubtless, there are, in the profession, as in all large 
bodies of men, unworthy individuals, and some of these 
occasionally commit faults in the management of the in- 
sane, for which reprehension and punishment are due. 
From none do they receive them more emphatically than 
from their professional brethren. But such cases are too 
few and rare to justify the public jealousy and suspicion. 
No! we must attribute the major part of the publié illi- 
berality towards the profession to an excess of the bene- 
volent sentiments for those afflicted with insanity—prin- 
cipally fostered and carried into execution by medical 
men themselves. Mixed with this, there is a natural 
seusitiveness on the question of the liberty of the subject, 
an invasion of which, by medical men, is held in great 
professed horror. The public mind has been so harrow- 
ed and saturated by tales of asylum atrocities, of Bed- 
lam and St. Luke’s in the olden time, that men cannot 
think of these places even now, save as dens of lust and 
barbarity. No lay-man who has not visited a well-con- 
ducted asylum, where kindness is the invariable rule— 
where restraint, or rather, control, is invisible—where 
the appearance, and not the appearance merely, of 
family association predominates—where an inexperien- 
ced person would scarcely distinguish the lunatics from 
their attendants, can fairly judge of the case as it at pre- 
sent stands between the medical profession and insa- 
nity. Yet every one thinks himself constituted a judge 
upon this matter; every one dreams of an insane person 
not as he is, gardening, reading the newspaper, playing 
at billiards or cricket, in the gymnasium, or taking un- 
limited exercise ; but they imagine him after the pattern 
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of Sterne’s prisoner, making the dreary notch in his stick 
which told of a day of misery, by the one dreary ray of 
light permitted to penetrate his dungeon. The public 
mind seems drunk, if we may so express it, with huma- 
nity on this subject. 

Such’ is the extent of this, perhaps pardonable, but 
certainly mischievous sensitiveness, that it cannot be 
tolerated even that the insane should submit to that 
kindly control quite compatible with non-restraint, and 
which is necessary to defend themselves and others 
from injury, and, above all, necessary to the cure of in- 
sanity. It is a disagreeable necessity that medical men 
should have to curb these excesses of humanity, but it is 
a necessity, and one to which they must submit, taking 
care at the same time that the real interests of the insane 
do not suffer. That the profession will do their duty, the 
public has a warranty in the past conduct of those medi- 
cal men who are engaged in the treatment and elucida- 


lion of insanity. 


We are led to these preliminary remarks by the recent 
case of “ Nottidge versus Ripley,” in which the prevailing 
and injurious jealousy of the public towards the profes- 
sion, has been rendered very prominent both by the dicta 
of the learned judge on that occasion, and by the pretty 
unanimous comments of the public press. If this feeling 
were allowed to dominate unreproved, the humanity- 
mongers would soon degrade the treatment of insanity 
into a branch of quackery, for none would be held fit to 
treat the insane but those willing to bow to the preju- 
dices of ignorance and jealousy. For ourselves, we 
think that our strong advocacy of the humane treatment 
of the insane, and our constant efforts to establish gene- 
rally a safe yet gentle system of non-restraint, are too 
well known to render any apology from us necessary, 
when we undertake to remove from the public mind the 
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antiquated and unjust notions fostered by self-clected re- 
formers, and recently countenanced by the bench. 

Tne strictly medical and medcio-legal points of the 
Nottidge case may be very briefly summed up. Miss 
Nottidge, after exhibiting various unmistakable symp- 
toms of unsoundness of mind, secreted herself at Char- 
lyn, in the Agapemone of Mr. Priuce. From this place 
she was abducted through the agency of her mother and 
her brother-in-law, and brought to London. She was 
then examined by two professional men with a view to 
ascertain her state of mind, and as she was found to be 
insane, the proper certificates were signed, and she was 
placed ina respectable lunatic asylum. After remaining 
in the asylum for a considerable time, and still preser- 
ving her delusions, she broke her word of honor, and es- 
caped from thence. In this escape, she was assisted by 
Mr. Prince and his agents. She was, however, re-cap- 
tured, and again conducted to the asylum. After a 
while, her health suffering, and the state of her health 
being weighed against her delusions, which still existed 
in full force, she was liberated most humanely, but, as it 
now appears, most unwisely by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy. 

Let us, for a moment, inquire into the strictly medico- 
legal portions of their proceedings. The medical pro- 
fession certainly had nothing whatever to do with the 
original abduction by force from Charlyn. That was an 
illegal and punishable act of violence, but still an act 
quite distinct from her subsequent medical surveillance. 
But even for this illegal proceeding, the majority of 
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sound thinking persons will find some excuse in the 
feelings of an aged mother, who had already lost three 
daughters by the same agencies, which were now en- 
trapping the person and fortune of her eldest and weak- 
est child. However this may be, the abduction was 
strictly extra-professional—the act, simply, of her own 
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friends. The procedure of confining her in a lunatic 
asylum was, on the other hand, strictly formal and legal, 
and based upon professional proceedings. Two medical 
gentlemen of the highest respectability, totally uncon- 
nected with the abduction from Charlyn, certified unhe- 
sitatingly to her insanity, giving, of course, the grounds 
of their opinion; and she was, with perfect legality, 
placed in an asylum. Once formally placed there, she 
was under the management and jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, who, acting under the Lord 
Chancellor, are the legal guardians of such persons. 

We have made this careful distinction between the 
abduction and reception into an asylum, because the two 
things have, with more ingenuity than honesty, been pur- 
posely mixed up together in order to confuse the public, 
and excite a prejudice against the defendants in the 
recent action, and also against the medical profession. 
One point, too, has been altogether left out of sight by 
our diurnal and hebdomadal philanthropists—namely, 
the attempted abduction from the Moorcroft Asylum by 
the prosecutors, which was a matter quite as illegal as 
the original abduction from Charlyn. No unprejudiced 
person can say that the unfortunate lady was not more 
emphatically under the protection of the law at the asy- 
lum than at the Agapemone. 

The continuance of Miss Nottidge at Moorcroft, and 
also her subsequent removal was, therefore, as we have 
said, strictly legal, and accompanied with all the forms 
demanded by law. There can be but one opinion that 
the only censurable point in the whole matter was her 
liberation and removal from all control. Far happier 
would it have been for all the parties concerned, 
excepting, of course, the financiers at the Agapemone, 
had she remained up to the present time either in an 
asylum, or in some private residence under proper 
control, 
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The following observations of Dr. Conolly are most 
interesting and to the purpose :— 


“If the judges and members of the bar would take the trouble of visiting 
asyluins more frequently, the medical and the legal profession would not so 
often be brought into collisions, in which truth is generally sacrificed to autho- 
rity. If the able writers of the public press would take the same trouble, it 
would prevent their falling inte vulgar exaggerations respecting the condition 
of those placed in asylums. They would all derive useful, and I think, wel- 
come information from opportunities which would be everywhere cheerfully 
afforded to them. They would learn to take more comprehensive and more 
exact views of the nature of insanity; and would become convinced that the 
name of lunatic asylum ought no longer to be received as that of a place of 
cruelty, suffering, torture, and horror, In the last ten years, changes have 
taken place in them into which, if I may trust to my own observation, neither 
lawyers nor writers for the public have much cared to inquire. The lawyer 
must adhere to his definitions, and make either truth or falsehood strong as it 
happens; and the writer for the pablic must startle and amaze, and therefore 
he still draws on recollections of the past, or on his imagination. Thus it is 
seldom that either of them, when lunacy is ia question, meets the medical man 
with candour, or on equal ground. 

“ All well-conducted asylums have now become places of protection, abound- 
ing in the means of diverting the thoughts, of calming morbid excitement, of 
soothing the distressed, of rousing the apathetic, and of restraining the lower 
propensities of the insane, and restoring the coutrol of reason, The most 
powerful of all restraints is found to be kindness, and it would be well for man- 
kind if, in their intercourse with one another without the walls of asylums, they 
imitated the forbearance exercised to those within them, The patient who 
was wasting his money when at large, or forming a degrading connexion, or 
lost in drunkenness, or wandering about dirty and ragged, followed by the idle 
and mocking crowd, or vexing the quiet of many houses by night and day, and 
breaking the heart of sorrowing relatives, becomes, after a short residence in a 
good asylum, composed in manner, decent in conduct, orderly in dress; he is 
saved from ruin as to his property, or from impoverishing those related to him ; 
and enjoys a degree of liberty and happiness which no other residence could 
afford him. To forbid the placing of such persons in asylums because they are 
not dangerous, can never have been your lordship’s deliberate intention. It 
would be to forbid their being protected and cured, and to consign them to 
every variety of insult, and injary, and suffering, and loss.” 


We trust that not a doubt can remain on the mind of 
any person, that as far as our own profession was con- 
cerned, the most jealous stickler for the rights of the in- 
sane can have nothing whatever to complain of, as to the 
manner in which Miss Nottidge was originally placed in 
anasylum. Itis the merest cant to look upon the case 
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as one of medical persecution or despotic authority. 
The law was carried out fairly, and to the letter. If 
there was any fault therefore, it was in the constitution 
of the law, not in the supposed tendency of medicine to 
despotism. 

Let us, therefore, next examine into this part of the 
question, which removes it from the personalities of an 
individual case. When the Lord Chief Baron gave it as 
his judicial opinion, that “ no person ought to be confined 
in a lunatic asylum unless dangerous to himself and 
others,” he either condemned the law or its administra- 
tion, or intended to do so, and he further implied a new 
definition of insanity, which would exclude all cases ex- 
cept the homicidal and the suicidal. His lordship’s de- 
finition of insanity has been ably handled by Dr. Conolly 
in his letter, which we have no doubt the great majority 
of our readers have already perused with delight. This 
physician has shown that, in a vast number of cases of 
insanity, there is no tendency to homicide or suicide, 
but still such an absence of all moral control, on the part 
of the individual, as to render the assumption of some 
other control absolutely necessary for the peace and 
safety of families, and the rescue of the person affected 
from the commission of a variety of crimes neither homi- 
cidal nor suicidal. ‘The forms of insanity which manifest 
themselves in theft without motive, in uncontrollable 
lust, in the assumption of every variety of titles from 
emperors and popes to parish paupers, and from arch- 
angels to devils, are none of them necessarily “ danger- 
ous,” in the sense used by Sir Frederick Pollock. Al- 
most every large asylum has its poor maniac with the 
delusion of boundless wealth; its rich inmate with the 
dread of abject poverty ; persons of originally pure mind 
are seen indulging, as far as is allowed, in obscene and 
profane conversation ; others, of naturally trifling habits 
and modes of thought, assume the style of prophets and 
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founders of new sects in religion. Common sense, which 
rides even over the opinions of a judge, pronounces 
these persons to be mad, and science confirms the judg- 
ment, but my Lord Chief Baron’s creed would not allow 
him to place such persons under constraint. We fear, 
if the large classes of insane persons, extra-homicidal 
and extra-suicidal, were let loose upon society, there 
would soon be sad work, and, in the end, the insane 
would be treated far more rigorously than at present. 
Again, we need scarcely point out, for it has been re 
peated and reiterated, that a numerous class of lunatics 
have lucid intervals, sometimes of great length, during 
which their conduct and disposition are most gentle, but 
who on a sudden may be seized with a tendency to injure 
themselves or others. These sudden exacerbations of a 


dormant malady, cannot be foreseen, or the time of their . 


appearance reduced to any rule, though the experienced 
physician, testing the delusions of the patient even in his 
lucidity, can pronounce that such and such a patient, 
though of extremely gentle habits, is liable to this kind 
of paroxysm. So also, there is another class of patients 
who remain gentle ahd well-behaved, while under me- 
dical control, but who on the removal of control are cer- 
tainly affected with destructive tendencies. Such per- 
sons frequently beg to be defended against themselves, 
and implore protection of the superintendents of asylums. 
Critics complain of medical tyranny, but those conver- 
sant with the subject know, most painfully, that many a 
self-destruction, and many a murder, are committed be- 
cause those unfit for liberty are released from control, 
and those requiring control are left to a fatal liberty too 
long. The Castlereaghs and Romillys are not the only 
lunatics who destroy themselves from the absence of 
control. Those who, under the specious pleas of the li- 
berty of the subject, and humanity to the insane, unduly 
weaken the legal constraint of the lunatic, are in reality 
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accessories before the fact to many of the murders and’ 
suicides which, from time to time, shock society to its 
core. 

Not only do the interests of patients and of society, 
require the judicious control of all classes of the insane ; 
but the law itself requires a further provision for it, on 
principles far more humane than those recently promul- 
gated from the seat of justice. The letter signed * Ash- 
ley,” which is indeed worthy the signature of that truly 
philanthropic nobleman, sets forth the principle of the 
law relating to lunacy, as it at present stands. But here 
we would wish to make one observation. This letter 
has been depreciated in certain quarters as the produc- 
tion of Lord Ashley alone, and therefore as carrying 
little weight either on a medical or legal topic. None 
could know better than such depreciators that it was the 
official verdict of all the commissioners, noble, legal, 
and medical, and as suth entitled to the very highest 
consideration, being simply signed by Lord Ashley in 
his capacity of chairman of the Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy. 

This letter shows that the Act of Parliament under 
which the Commissoners act as judges in lunacy, was 
intended to apply to lunatics not “ dangerous,” as well 
as those of homicidal or suicidal tendencies; and it fur- 
ther shows that the object and intention of the act were 
not merely to confine or to liberate, bat’ to: manage and 
to cure the insane. 


“ We would first refer your lordship to the Act of Parliament ander which 
this commission is constituted, and by virtue of which persons of unsound mind 
are legally placed, and detained, in licensed houses and other lunatic establish 
ments for the treatment and cure of their disease. 

“ It will be observed that the object of this Act (8 and 9 Vict. c. 100) is the 
“Care and Treatment of Lunatics” generally, and that it is not limited to any 
particular class of lunatics, whether dangerous or otherwise. Indeed, the 
whole tenour of this and of the County Asylums Act (8 and 9 Vict. c. 126), 
shows that these Acts extend to lunatics of every description, and that danger- 
ows lunatics are only occasionally noticed, where it is necessary to except and 
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distinguish them from the rest. The Act, as set forth in its title, is “ An Act 
for the Regulation of the Care and Treatment of Lunatics,” and the word “ Lu- 
natic ” is (s. 114) defined to mean “every insane person, and every person be- 
ing an idiot or lunetic, or of unsound mind ;” and in the statement annexed to 
the order authorizing the patient's confinement, one poiut of inquiry is in these 
words: “ Whether suicidal or dangerous to others;” thereby denoting that pa- 
tients who are not included in that class are equally subjected to the provisions 
of the Act. The same observation applies to the County Asylums Act (8 and 9 
Vict. c. 126) where (ss. 27 and 47, and schedule D) dangerous lunatics are also 
referred to as forming part only of the body of insane persons, whose confine- 
ment and treatment in Lunatic Asylums are thereby authorized. 

“The object of these Acts is not, as your lordship is aware, so much to cone 
fine lunatics, as to restore to a healthy state of mind such of them as are curable, 
and to afford comfort and protection to the rest. Amongst the many persons 
confined 2s being lunatics, or of unsound mind, those who are manifestly dan 
gerous—that is to say, those who, by some overtact, have already proved them- 
selves to be dangerous—are comparatively few in number; the far more nume- 
rous classes consisting of,—Ist, Those who are sent to lunatic establishments 
for the purpose of treatment, with a view to the alleviation and cure of ‘their 
malady; 2ndly, Those who, from disease of mind are incapable of self-gevern- 
ment, and who therefore require, at certain periods (or pereps generally), the 
most careful supervision and control; and 3dly, Those who are incapable of 
taking care of themselves or their affairs, and are likely, therefore, to sustain 
serivus injury if left at large and unprotected.” 


The letter of the Commissioners to the Lord Chancel- 
lor also points out those varieties of insanity indicated by 
Dr. Conolly, in which supervision becomes necessary, 
though the subject of it may not be * dangerous to them- 
selves or others.” The Commissioners enumerate 
among them idiocy or imbecility, theomania, erotomania, 
nymphomania, and various other forms of moral insanity 
which it would be tedious and unnecessary to particu- 
larize. 


Another grave question has arisen out of the Nottidge 
case. Granting that persons of unsound mind, not “ dan- 
gerous,” may properly be confined, are the defences of 


society against kidnapping into lunatic asylums suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent the confinement of sane persons 
by interested parties? We have all experienced the 
dread of kidnapping in early childhood. The public, 
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made up “ of children of a larger growth,” has taken up 
the notion that medical men are kidnappers, or the in- 
struments of kidnapping, and that lunatic establishments 
are the receptacles of their victims. We scarcely for- 
bore a smile when, the other day, a great organ of opinion 
exclaimed, “ We are at the mercy of four signatures!” 
The writer was evidently trembling, or affecting to 
tremble, for the preservation of his own liberty in the 
face of ductors and commissioners. Let us see what the 
Commissioners say about these “ four signatures,” and 
of the circumstances which should convince any reason- 
able person of their validity as proofs of insanity, and 
also the reasons why the accasions are very rare in which 
the immediate liberation af any person legally placed in 
an asylum can be ordered. 


“ Every person placed in confinement as a lunatic, must prima facie be pre- 
sumed to be iusane. Before a private patient can be legally detained in any 
house, there must exist an order, signed by some friend or relative, two certifi- 
cates from different medical practitioners, who have each separately examined 
the patient, and also a third certificate or statement from the medical officer of 
the establishment, all expressing the condition of the individual as of unsound 
mind, and a proper subject for confinement, It would argue great rashness 
and imprudence, to say the least, on our parts, to determine on the immediate, 
or even the very speedy liberation of a person so certified, unless we had reason 
to suppose that the certificates had been fraudulently obtained, or we were 
strengthened in our own impressions by the opinion of the medical officers 
having the care of the patient, that the confinement had, from the first, been 
improper, or that the nature of the malady was such as is usually of short du- 
ration, and that a perfect cure had been effected. Although, in a few cases of 
acute mania, the disorder is sometimes of short duration, yet where there exist 
actual delusions, the process of recovery (if ever it takes place) is slow and 
gradual, and the question as to the probability of cure can scarcely be deter- 
mined satisfactorily until after a considerable period has elapsed."’ 


For ourselves, we can hardly imagine such a con-glo- 
meration of villany, as that three medical men, and a 
“friend or relation,” should be found to act together in 
such a hideous business as that of the premeditated cor- 
finement of a sane person, in face of the certain and 
speedy exposure and punishment which must inevitably 
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ensue, from the many means of check and detection 
which the law has provided. A gentlemah of the long 
robe, Mr. C. Curton Cooper, is, however, of a different 
opinion; but, though desirous of examining his letter to 
the Lord Chancellor with all candour, we cannot say he 
has supported his view by any very striking or cogent 
arguments. Still we deem it our duty to give our read- 
ers the benefit of his opinions. We quote his opening 
sentences, to show how vague and shadowy his own 
notions are upon the matter. We italicise the words 
which imply so much distrust and hesitation as almost to 
nullify the opinions of the author :— 


“ A person is not merely related to or connected with an individual, but, as 
not unfrequently happens, he has the possession, or the control, or the manage- 
ment of his property, or the receipt of his income—in what character, or under 
what circumstances is not material to my purpose. Now, such person being 
related to, or connected with the individual, has the power to have him con- 
fined as a lunatic upon his own order and statement, provided he can get the 
necessary medical certificate—and that, be it remembered, mily be the certifi- 
cate of any two apothecaries. Sometimes the certificate of one will suffice—at 
least, for aspace. He must, of course, undertake to pay to the proprietor of the 
house the expenses of the individual’s maintenance; but as he remains in the 
enjoyment (should his proceedings be successful, in the undisturbed enjoyment) 
of the alleged lunatic’s fortune, this he most willingly does.” 


The strongest hypothesis put by Mr. Cooper, for he 
never advances beyond hypothesis or feneral assertions, 
isthis:— 


“There is a very general impression that persons are sometimes confined in 
houses licensed for the reception of lunatics, whom a jury would find to be of 
sound mind. My own experience induces me to think that such impression pre- 
vails not without cause. Supposing, however, the impression to be erroneous, 
ft will not be denied that means should be used to remove it; and the best way 
of effecting this is to afford all possible facilities for ascertaining the real state 
of those unhappy persons. The object of these few lines is to inquire whether, 
in the law now regulating the custody of lunatics, those facilities exist. Should 
such facilities not exist—should that be the conclusion at which you arrive, 
those who have observed your lordship’s public career are satisfied that no 
long period will elapse before the defect—once that it is perceived by you—is 
supplied.” 
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To this passage we shall make more than one demur- 
rer. There *must be more than the certificate of two 
apothecaries—there must be the certificate of the res- 
ponsible superintendent of the asylum, liable to the loss 
of reputation, the character of bis establishment, and the 
forteiture of his licence, in case of collusion or wrong 
doing. The certificates are sent to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, who are bound to see and examine the pa- 
tient at certain specified periods, so that in reality they 
must become a party to the three certificates. Inde- 
pendently of the Commissioners, there is another inspect- 
ing power, in the districts not included under the word 
“ metropolitan ”—viz. the visiting magistrates, and it cer- 
tainly requires some stretch of the imagination to believe 
that with such checks and counter-checks false confine- 
ments are possible in the present day. We are, indeed, 
glad to see that Mr. Cooper himself is obliged to quote 
his examples from times long anterior to the present law 
of lunacy coming into operation. We ought to observe 
that the case to which he alludes, in which a maniac 
may be consigned to an asylum in case of emergency 
upon one certificate, is the existence of a furious parox- 
ysin, in which the patient is imminently dangerous if 
allowed to be at large. 

But is it fair to consider the chances of dangerous lu- 
natics remaining at large as well as the possibility,—for 
we will not say probability,—that the sane may be con- 
founded with the insane? Insanity being an hereditary 
malady, the relations of insane persons are generally 
slow from motives of self-interest to admit the existence 
of insanity in their families. In many cases great mis- 
chief results from the pride which disguises the presence 
of insanity. After the admission of any person into an 
asylum, he may be discharged summarily by the Com- 
missioners, or by the visiting magistrates. The Commis- 
sioners are lawyers and medical men of the greatest 
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experience in insanity, and who are necessarily skilful 
in the highest degree in the diagnosis of the disease. 
Any attempt to hood-wink them by certificates respect- 
ing insane persons, even supposing three members of ous 
profession could be found sufficiently villanous to act in 
concert in such a matter, would be hopeless and absurd. 
The cry about the “four signatures” is especially ridi- 
culous. Are we not ina thousand things at the mercy 
of a quadruple conspiracy against life and property ? 
were it not that there is some honesty in man, some 
safe-guard in society, and some dread of detection and 
punishment. 

Again, the visiting magistrates are always accompanied 
by a physician officially appointed to assist them in the 
inspection of asylums. Thus the public is not altogether 
defenceless agairist medical knaves and tyrants; on the 
contrary, the legislature has provided in a very remark- 
able manner for the prevention and detection of all mis- 
doings in the matter of false confinement on the plea of 
lunacy. Not only have the Commissioners and the visit- 
ing magistrates the power and the duty to restore cured 
and sane persons to society, but the relations of the pa- 
tient may do so at any moment they please. In the 
letter of the Commissioners they say— 


“ The person signing the order for a patient's confinement (generally a rela- 
tive or friend) not unfrequently, indeed, takes upon himself the responsibility 
of liberating a patient whilst still under a delusion, and before recovery, and 
the Commissioners have no right, and never attempt to interfere. The conse- 
quence of the premature discharge of a lunatic patient however, is frequently 


a relapse, and should as much as possible be avoided. Even with all the caution’ 


now exercised by the medical officers of asylums, many of whom possess great 
experience, and have daily opportunities of watching the process of recovery, it 
has been found necessary to re-admit, within a short period, many patients 
whom they have discharged as recovered.” 


In legislating on the subject of lunacy, two great points 
are to be considered—society must be defended from the 
insane, and the risks incident to their improper removal 
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from all control. On the other hand, the insane them- 
selves are to be defended, and especial care should be 
taken that sanity should never be confounded with insa- 
nity. 

Are these matters sufficiently cared for under the 
present state of the law and its administration? We 
say boldly and truthfully, Yes. If there be any leaning 
of the balance of justice one way or the other, we believe 
it to be in the opposite direction to that in which public 
feeling, a spurious humanity, and a jealousy of the pro- 
fession, point. We believe that at the present moment, 
society is less guarded against the insane, than are the 
insane against society. In the present constitution and 
course of things, it is far more likely that insane 
persons may go free, to the destruction of themselves 
and others, than that any person not insane should 
be detained, even for ever so short a space, in an 
asylum for lunatics. But we are not content with this 
expression of our opinion. We have given the data 


upon which we form it. Let others judge. If we are 
threatened with mischief, it is from Laxity, rather than 
from DISCIPLINE. 


Psychological Journal. 


¥ 


Insanity in Syria. 


ARTICLE VI. 


EXTRACT 
From a Letter written by Dr. A. H. De Forest, of the 
Syrian Mission, to Dr. Butter, of the Retreat for the 


Insane, Hartford, Conn. 


7 ” ‘ The view of the Retreat affords me 
matter for many a conversational lecture to my Syrian 
visitors, exhibiting as it does, in a striking manner, the 
difference between our tender mercies and theirs. The 
extent of the building, the neatness of the grounds, and 
the cheerful appearance of the entire establishment as- 
tonish them. Insanity here, as you doubtless know, is 
divided into two classes, the diseased and the possessed ; 
and when one is affected with this malady, they summon 
a physician and priest to determine whether the patient 
shall be medicated, and humoured, and amused, or shall 
be crossed, starved, beaten, and exorcised. I have been 
called in to determine this point, and have found a monk, 
or a nun, or a priest, associated with me in counsel. 
Commonly the friends of the insane at first try a little 
medication, and take the patient into the country “to 
smell the air,” and not a few recover thus. If, however, 
this is unsuccessful, they suppose it Satan’s work, and 
the patient is sent to some mosque or convent famed for 
casting out devils. The most remarkable of these ‘ re- 
treats for the insane” is in the mountain between the 
Cedars and Tripoli. It is a Maronite convent, dedicated 
to St. Anthony, and the richest in estates of all the con- 
vents of Syria, The apartment for the insane is a natu-- 
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ral cavern in the side of a valley, through whose roof 
water trickling down has left stalagmites and stalactites 
in various parts of the cave. These growing stones are 
among the miraculous wonders of the place, and prove 
to the natives that it contains wonder-working power. 
The patient is chained there, an iron collar being locked 
about his neck, to which a chain is attached. The diet 
is bread and water, and but little of that, and the rest of 
the treatment consists of prayers, blows, and exorcisms. 
Tf these succeed the saint is thanked for his kindness, 
and his convent receives a present for his trouble. If the 
case resists such treatment, it is proved thereby to be 
disorder, not possession; and as the virtue of the cave 
extends not to the healing of diseases, only to the casting 
out of devils, the patient is dismissed. This establish- 
ment is a type of the rest, and is the largest of all, and 
most frequented. Scores of insane of all sects of nominal 
Christians, of Druses, and even of Moslems, are sent 
there every year. Sometimes a monk will undertake 
the cure in the house of the afflicted, or will imprison 
him in the village church. A case of this sort fell under 
my notice at where I was then residing. A 
middle-aged woman, who has hereditary tendency to in- 
sanity, was affected with it after an attack of puerperal 
fever. A neighboring monk declared her to be possess- 
ed, and offered to drive out the evil one. After praying 
over her, and sprinkling her with holy water, and com- 
manding the spirit to leave her, she became quiet, and 
he declared her healed, but the next day she was as bad 
as ever. The monk returned, and entered into colloquy 
with the devil, asking “ What is your name, you cursed 
spirit?” The patient gave the name of her nearest 
neighbor. 
The Priest asked, “ Where do you live?” 
“In the tomb.” 
“ Whence came you to enter this woman?” 
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“From the furnace.” 

“ What form did you assume ?” 

“ The form of a cat.” 

‘‘ Where did you go when you left her, yesterday ?” 

“To the roof, to tempt her.” 

The monk declared that this “ kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting,” and said he should fast three 
days. The woman was confined meanwhile in the vil- 
lage church. The priest pretended to have fasted the 
specified time, and held numerous colloquies with the 
adversary. The responses were much like those given 
above. The priest then cursed the spirit aloud, and see- 
ing the woman more calm, said he would try her, as he 
thought the evil one was somewhat subdued. With this 
view he asked her to kiss his shoe, as this is the lowest 
act of humility, and pride is the great characteristic of 
the devil. As she refused he alternately cursed and 
coaxed her, kissed the shoe himself by way of example, 
and beat her with it violently over the mouth until the 
blood flowed profusely. He then asked again, “‘ Who 
are you?” 

‘‘ The mother of such an one, the wife of such an one, 
and daughter of such an one,” replied the woman, giving 
the name of her son, husband, and father,— what do 
you treat me so for, what wrong have I done ?”’ 

“Has he gone out then?” said the priest. 

“Yes, yes.” 

The priest blessed God and the saints, and led her 
home rejoicing, where she soon became as violent as be- 
fore. Upon this the priest went to his convent, saying it 
evidently was not possession but simple melancholy, and 
they had better call a doctor. I had seen the woman be- 
fore, but now she was given up to my direction, and she 
gradually became quiet and returned to her ordinary 
household duties. Many cases however result in idiocy. 
it is impossible to obtain accurate statistics of the insane 
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here, but I think the disease far less frequent than in 
our own land. In contrast with such treatment as that 
detailed above, I delight to narrate what I have seen at 
your establishment and that of Dr. Woodward, at Wor- 
cester; and I assure the people that the glory of introdu- 
cing the great law of love and kindness into the treat- 
ment of the insane is due alone to the gospel, and that 
thus Christ heals lunatics in our land, in this day. 
Should you feel interested in the state of our profes- 
sion here, or the sorts of diseases we meet, I shall be 
happy to answer any questions you may put, so far as it 
may be in my power. 


MISCELLANY. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Amone the interesting occurrences at the Blooming- 
dale Asylum, when under the charge of Dr. Macdonald, 
he used to relate the circumstances of a case, which are 
perhaps worthy of being repeated. 

Among the patients under his care was a young man 
who suffered from a very aggravated form of hypochon- 
dria, which seemed likely to terminate in mental imbe- 
cility. For several months he had not been known to 
speak, or to manifest any interest or concern in anything 
that was passing around him. One evidence alone re- 
mained that taste and feeling were not utterly extin- 
guished. He had a habit of collecting a few flowers, 
when they came in his way, and placing them in the 
button-hole of his coat. In the daily walk which, under 
the care of attendants, he was accustomed to take in the 
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environs of the Asylum, he frequently passed a house, in 
which there lived a young lady of interesting appearance 
and manners. The quick sympathies of a woman’s heart 
prompted her occasionally to make an effort to awaken 
the attention of the sad and silent being, who almost 
daily passed her dwelling. At last, by depositing his 
little bunch of flowers on the sill of the window at which 
she usually sat, he manifested that her interest in his 
welfare had not been entirely unnoticed or unfelt. Gra- 
dually he was drawn into conversation, and the acquaint- 


ance thus formed was apparently the principal means of 


restoring the mind of the poor hypochondriac to a degree 
of healthful activity. Meantime, a sentiment more tender 
than friendship had arisen in his heart, and such as 
seemed to threaten him with a trial of feeling almost too 
severe for a mind that could hardly yet be supposed ca- 
pable of any high effort of fortitude. The young lady 
was already betrothed to the man of her own choice, and 
the time appointed for her marriage was not far distant. 
Dr. Macdonald naturally feared a return of the distress- 
ing symptoms from which his patient had been almost 
entirely relieved. He was, however, agreeably sur- 
prised by the firm and manly spirit in which the disap- 
pointment was sustained. It was evidently a great 
shock, but, so far as its effect was perceptible, it seemed 
rather to aid in stimulating the torpid faculties, and con- 
firming a complete recovery. The young lady was 
married soon afterwards, and quitted her home for a re- 
sidence in a distant locality. 

Whether it was in the neighborhood of the former in- 
valid the writer does not know, but has often heard Dr. 
Macdonald refer to the fact that about a year after her 
marriage, the same lady was brought to the Asylum in 
a state of mental derangement: she had become insane 
after giving birth toa child. Among the friends under 
whose charge she was conveyed to Bloomingdale was 
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Mr. D.,—the restored hypochondriac,—over whom she 
had exercised so salutary au influence. He often visited 
the Institution during her continuance there, bestowing 
on her the kindest assiduities of a generous and delicate 
friendship, and eventually had the gratification of wit- 
nessing her restoration to reason and to her family. He 
had returned to a life of active usefulness, and never 
again had a recurrence of his distressing malady. He 
died only two or three years since. 

This story was related by Dr. Macdonald to Mr. Geo. 
Combe, during his visit to this country, and was deemed 
by that gentleman of sufficient interest to be repeated in 
one of his lectures. Sir H. L. Bulwer has also founded 
upon it a poem, which he calls “ Eva,—a Tale of Light 
and Darkness.” He says that the original facts were told 
him by an American gentleman, and he also refers to 
the use made of them by Mr. Combe. Bulwer has over- 
laid the incidents with various fanciful embellishments 
and additions, but it may be questioned whether taste, 


as well as truth, will not acknowledge more of beauty 
and pathos in the real narrative, than in the fictitious 
tale. 


WILLIAM PITT, THE YOUNGER. 

WE copy the following from Dr. Wigans’s work on 
the * Duality of the Mind,” as illustrations of the history 
of a very remarkable man, but without at all coinciding 
in the opinions and inferences of Dr. W. 

“It is not always possible to kcep precocious intellect 
in check by the most judicious proceedings, for it is gene- 
rally caused by a preternaturally rapid growth of the con- 
volutions on the surface of the brain, incompatible with 
great physical vigor; but unfortunately such premature 
intellectual powers are so flattering to the vanity of pa- 
rents, that it is scarcely possible to convince them of the 
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danger of their early cultivation. The child learns with 
such ease, its acquisitions are made with so little effort, 
that the fond parents cannot believe in the predictions of 
the medical friend, and spur the willing steed to leaps 
beyond his strength, till the brain fails under the effort. 
Knowing these things, having witnessed the miserable 
consequences, I could not read the correspondence be- 
tween WiiitaMm Pitt and his father, without a feeling 
allied to terror. Never did man go so near to destroy 
the intellect of his son by over-excitement as the Earl 
of Chatham. ‘Courage, my son,” said he, in one of 
his letters, when the poor lad was complaining of the 
enormous variety of topics urged upon his attention, 
“courage, my boy, remember there is only the Cyclo- 
peedia to learn.” William Pitt was nearly falling a sa- 
crifice to his father’s ambition. Great as were his ta- 
lents, I do not doubt they would have been much great- 
er had they been more slowly cultivated, and he might 
then have attained the ordinary term of human life, in- 
stead of his brain wearing out his body at so early an 
age. To see him, us I have done, coming to Bellamy’s 
after the excitement of a debate in a state of collapse, that 
with his uncouth countenance gave him the air of insa- 
nity, swallow a beef-steak without mastication, and drink 
a bottle of port wine almost at a draught, and be then 
barely wound up to the level of ordinary impulse,—re- 
peat this process twice, or, I believe, even three times in 
’ the course of the night,—was a frightful example of over- 
cultivation of the brain, before it had attained its full de- 
velopement. So much had its excitability been exhausted 
by premature and excessive moral stimuli, that when his 
ambition was sated, it was incapable of even keeping it- 
self in action without the physical stimulants I have 
spoken of. Men called the sad exhibition, the triamph 
of mind over matter; I call it the contest of brain and 
body, where victory is obtained at the sacrifice of life.” 
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WHAT PROVISION SHOULD BE MADE FOR LUNATICS WHO 
HAVE PROPERTY? 


Tue following case which was tried before the Eng- 
lish Court of Chancery in April, 1849, may sooner or 
later have its counterpart in this country, and we there- 


fore quote its leading particulars. 


In re ANSTIE. 

“ Two petitions were presented by William Bailey, 
described as Secretary of the * Alleged Lunatic’s Friend 
Society,” praying that a commission in the nature of a 
writ de lunatico inguirendo, might issve to inquire into the 
lunacy of Peter Sharp Anstie and Henry Anstie. The 
petition stated that the two Ansties were residing in the 
house licensed for the reception of lunatics at Fishponds, 
near Bristol, and that they were, and had been for many 
years last past, lunatics and unfit to manage themselves 
or their affairs; that there was good reason to believe 
that the lunatics had been totally neglected by their re- 
latives, and that their property was not duly protected : 
that each of the lunatics was entitled to an annuity of 
£350, devised by the will of their father for the express 
purpose of being applied for their board and lodging, and 
all proper care and attendance of their persons, so as to 
administer to them as many comforts as their state and 
circumstances would admit, yet that the sum of £110 
each, per annum, had only been applied for some years 
past for the support of the two lunatics at Fishponds ; 
and that they had been kept in a department appropria- 
ted to, and living with, the noisy, dirty, idiotic, and low- 
est order of patients, and in rooms of the most comfort- 
less and cheerless description; without those comforts 
which their state and circumstances admitted of, and to 
the great detriment both of their bodies and minds, and 
it therefore prayed for a commission. Two other petitions 
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were presented in behalf of the brothers of the lunatics, 
also seeking for a commission and the conduct of it. 

‘“¢ By the Counsel for Mr. Bailey it was stated, that the 
father of these lunatics had placed them in the asylum 
at Fishponds, the one, forty years and the other thirty 
years back, and in his will, left each an annuity of £350 
for his support. On his death, one of his sons looked after 
them until he died, in 1843. Since that, the Trustees, 
at the instance of the next of kin, had cut down the al- 
lowance to the sum of £110 each, and consequently, 
their treatment had been extremely hard. The affidavit 
of Mr. Bailey went to show, that they were confined in 
the worst department of the asylum, with the lowest or- 
der of patients, that they were never taken out for exer- 
cise,—were lodged at night in miserable rooms, with dis- 
mal paved yards, surrounded by buildings, iwo stories 
high on three sides, and on the fourth by a high wall. A 
physician deposed that the room occupied by the lunatics 
had a stone floor, without any carpet, and that the bed 
had no furniture; and also that they were in that part 
allotted to third-class inmates. It was further sworn, 
that their relatives had of late years totally omitted to 
visit them, and that their condition was filthy, owing to 
want of proper attendance, and regular change of linen, 
The accumulations from the portion with-held from their 
incomes, amounted now to £30,000, of which £9,000 
had been divided among the brothers and sisters of the 
lunatics. It was therefore urged that the petitions of the 
brothers should be dismissed with costs, as they had 
proved themselves unworthy to have charge of them. 

“The Counsel for the next of kin spoke of the high 
character of the superintendent of the asylum,—of the 
intention of the father in his will, that the whole amount 
of the annuities would not be required for their support, 
as he referred to accumulations, in case they should fortu- 
nately recover. As to the charge of severity or violence, 
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it was asserted that the lunatics were in that unfortunate 
condition, that no furniture could be kept a day, without 
being spoiled with the filth, and medical men themselves 
had stated, that the best remedy had been used in the 
present instance,—namely, a room with a stone floor, 
properly heated by stoves. As to the charge of neglect, 
it was urged that the afflicted persons had of late years, 
been in such a helpless state, that they could not even 
recollect their visitors. 

“The Lorp Cuancetxor said, that the only point for 
his consideration was, who should have the ‘conduct of 
the commission, as without doubt, a commission must issue. 
Mr. Bailey, although a stranger, belonged to a benevo- 
lent society, and he was sorry to say, that notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of the court, such a society was re- 
quired. Mr. Bailey presented his petition in the month 
of February, and the petition of the next of kin was not 
presented until March; the presumption therefore was, 
that they would not have presented theirs at all, had it 
not been for Mr. Bailey’s coming to the court. Why, if 
they wished to place their brothers under the protection 
of the court, had they not applied years ago? 

*“* The Chancellor then alluded to the facts of the case, 
and said that the question of extra-expenditure was often 
put in competition with a harsher mode of treatment of 
the lunatic. The diminution of expenditure, however, 
could only be excused where the property of the lunatic 
would not meet the expense of additional comforts. In 
the present case, the lunacy had been productive of cer- 
tain habits in the unfortunate gentlemen, which could 
only be kept in check by extra attendance, constant 
change of linen, &c.—or more restraint. Could any one, 
however, suppose that, looking at their means, these 
gentlemen ought to be kept in a room with a stone floor, 
without furniture? He (the Lord Chancellor) was of 
opinion, that a considerable addition in the expenditure, 
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for increasing the comforts of the lunatics, would be, not 
only justifiable, but really necessary. The question, 
however, of the mode of treatment, was not now the one 
before him, but whether the gentleman (Mr. Bailey) who 
could only have a benevolent object in view, should be 
deprived of the conduct of the inquiry he had set in 
motion. He (the Lord Chancellor) thought he ought not 
to be so deprived. He could not, however, pass over in 
silence the conduct of the relations of the lunatics, which 
was altogether unjustifiable, and might, if not commented 
upon, afford an example for a hundred other cases. That 
relations were at liberty to cut down the annual expend- 
iture of a lunatic, for the purpose of making a fund, to be 
divided amongst themselves, was a doctrine of a most 
dangerous description, and would tend, if allowed to be 
true, to every possible injustice. Without, therefore, en- 
tering into the question, how far the comforts of the luna- 
tics ought to be increased, he should decide that a com- 
mission of lunacy must issue, and that the conduct of it 
should be intrusted to Mr. Bailey, and that the petitions 
of the brothers of the lunatics be dismissed with costs.” 
—Abridged from Dr. Winslow's Journal. 


ON THE OBSTINATE KEFUSAL OF FOOD BY THE INSANE. 

Dr. Cart Heret, second physician to the Lunatic 
Asylum at Ilenau, has recently published some observa- 
tions on this painful subject. They are introduced with 
a narrative of the following case :— 

Mrs. N. born in 1805, and residing in the country, had 
always enjoyed excellent health during her youth. Her 
intelligence was remarked at school, although she inhe- 
rited from her father a disposition to superstition and re- 
ligious fanaticism. Her mother and sister also had suf- 
fered under attacks of mental alienation. She married 
in 1830, appeared very happy in that state, and gave 
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birth to five children successively under favourable cir- 
cumstances, although subsequently three of them died. 
During her sixth pregnancy she exhibited, without any 
apparent cause, excessive erotic desires. Her child-bed 
was favourable, but the infant died immediately after 
birth. This affected her greatly, and in her delirium she 
manifested great antipathy to her husband, to whom she 
had previously been greatly attached. God was now 
her spouse and Lord. There was head-ache, sleepless- 
ness, constipation, frequent cough, although the menses 
were regular. 

She was admitted at Ilenau, on the 31st of Jan. 1843. 
Her face was pale, the extremity of the nose red, the 
eye-balls injected, the right pupil much dilated, the 
tongue pale and extremely thin at its point, and the left 
hypochondrium was distended with gas. The skin was 
yellow and dry.  Auscultation showed nothing out of 
order in the lungs or heart. Her walk was unsteady, her 
look sharp and glassy, and her voice weak. She could 
not remain in one place, constantly raised her eyes to 
heaven, and at night could not be prevailed upon to sleep 
in her bed. She was altogether absorbed in her ideas of 
God—she heard his voice, and these aspirations wok 
away all desire to eat or drink. The stools and urinary 
discharges were few and scanty. Her mouth smelt un- 
pleasantly, and she took no food or drink except through 
constraint. These symptoms became more and more 
aggravated, with severe cough. The wsophageal sound 
was used,—but she became thinner and weaker. In 
March, the breathing became painful and short, the 
cough also painful,—still there was a refusal to take 
food. 

With the commencement of spring, these symptoms 
mitigated,—although still insane, there was less agita- 
tion, and she took food more readily, but not by any 
means in a regular manner. A visit from her husband 
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affected her so much, as to threaten a relapse ; but by the 
middle of June, her extremities appeared less cold, and 
the pulse more frequent. Colic pains now came on, fol- 
lowed by mucous and sanguineous discharges, indicating 
a complete change in the condition of the alimentary 
canal. Although quite weak, her mental condition was 
improved, and she made less resistance to taking food. 
In October 1844, she was again seized more violently 
than ever with all the former symptoms of delirium, and 
the debility was so great as to indicate an approaching 
paralysis of the right side. There was cough, the right 
hypochondrium was sensitive to the touch, and the stools 
were dark coloured, hard and covered with a thick 
mucus. She did not recover from this state until the 
end of January 1845. After this, all the symptoms im- 
proved,—the delusions were dissipated,—her affection- 
ate disposition returned,—and she was at the time of 
writing, with her family in good health. 


The remedies which the author considers to have 
proved most efficient in this case, were a decoction of 
bark and chlorurtetted water. The food was light and 


. strengthening, with wine for drink, and as she had a 


great aversion to water, she used for a long time, as a 
substitute, an infusion of Mexicanthea. The only other 
item of treatment to be named, was the application of a 
cautery to the upper part of the left arm. 


Dr. Renaudin, the reviewer of the case, makes some 
remarks on the supervention of pulmonary inflammation 
in this and similar cases. Not only this, but hemoptysis 


sometimes happen. Guislain and others have also no- — 


ticed pulmonary gangrene in several instances. Again, 
there are some, in which perforations of the intestines, 
or intestinal gangrene, are complicated with the above. 
It would seem from the observations of the author and 
his commentators, that they are in doubt whether the 
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diseases are the result of a persisting refusal to take 
food, or merely coincident with it. 

Another symptom often accompanying this condition is 
a pain in the region of the wsophagus, and this is evident- 
ly connected with the diseased taste, and the apprehen- 
sion of poisoning from the food taken, 

One of the leading indications of treatment in all such 
instances, whatever may be the cause of refusal, is to 
endeavour to restore the digestive canal to its healthy 
condition.—-From the Annales Medico—Psychologiques, 
April 1849. 


THE TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY. 


Dr. Cueneav has presented to the Academy of Sci- 
ence, Paris, a memoir on the treatment of epilepsy which 
is well worthy perusal. He desires to prove that the dis- 
ease is curable by medicine, resting his principal mode 
of arresting its progress upon the judicious employment 
of digitalis. The cases that have proved the most inve- 
terate have yielded to a perseverance in the use of this 
remedy for a period of six or eight months. He has sub- 
mitted six instances to the Academy, in which he has 
been successful ; the first occurred at the Bicétre, under 
the care of Dr. Voisin. A young man, aged twenty, had 
been epileptic, it is supposed from fright, from his four- 
teenth year; two months’ treatment restored him to 
bealth. The second was one in which the disease, pro- 
duced at the age of thirteen by fright, had lasted tll the 
individual had attained his forty-second year. The treat- 
ment commenced the 20th of April, 1846, and after the 
10th of June in the same year he had no attacks, which 
before had appeared, it is true, at only very long inter- 
vals; as many as six years having at one time elapsed 
without any access of paroxysm. The third case is cer- 
tainly one as singular as any that bas been registered 
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upon the rolls of medical science. A young lady, thir- 
teen and a half years old, had been subject for several 
years to the disease which had at length brought on 
idiocy and paralysis of half the body; the paroxysms 
were not very frequent, but were of great violence fright- 
ening the persons who nursed her, the countenance wear- 
ing a purple and almost a black hue, which sometimes 
lasted twelve hours after the fit had ceased; the hemi- 
plegia, which was of the right side, prevented the move- 
ment of the limbs, and partially affected sensation. The 
treatment was commenced on the 4th of July, 1846, and 
by the month of January in the following year, the epi- 
leptic fits altogether ceased. A year has elapsed since 
the young lady has been able to go on with her educa- 
tion, and she is also able to run in the garden and to 
amuse herself with gymnastic exercises. The fourth 
noticed is that of a young girl of ten years of age, upon 
whom epilepsy supervened after fright; it had lasted 
two years, but soon yielded to the usual remedy of Dr. 
Cheneav. The fifth case was that of a patient in the 
Bicétre; he was, when placed under the treatment, six- 
teen years of age, and had been afflicted by the malady 
since he was five years old. At first, the paroxysms 
were but slight; he suddenly turned himself mechani- 
cally round any object immediately in his neighborhood ; 
this lasted about a minute. As the disease advanced, he 
had convulsions, and the fits became very frequent. The 
remedies were commenced on the 2ud of October, 1847, 
and in January, in the following year, was his last at- 
tack. Since that time his health has become perfectly 
established. The last case carries with it the same in- 
terest as the preceding ones. A boy, of ten years of age, 
after having been for three years subject to frequent fits, 
once as many as fourteen in twenty-four hours, was sub- 
jected to the use of the digitalis, and at the end of two 
months was an instance of the excellence of the system 
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pursued by Dr. Cheneau. The essay is well written, 
and certainly demonstrates that digitalis, properly com- 
bined, has cured epilepsy, even when complicated with 
paralysis and idiotism; that the cure has not been con- 
fined to youth, but has been decided even at an advan- 
ced age and that the time occupied has not been of great 
duration. An incidental subject of discussion has been 
the subject of the sudden paleness of the face which has 
been noted down by the nosologists as one of the symp- 
toms of epilepsy. One of the characteristics, as given by 
Georget, in the “ Dictionnaire de Medicine,” is “ ex- 
treme pallor of the face, suddenly coming on towards 
the end of the fit, succeeding to a redness more or less 
intense which previously existed.” In the hospital of 
the Bicétre, one hundred and twenty fits have been 
watched with the most scrutinizing care, and this state 
has never once presented itself; on the contrary, the red- 
ness came on during the paroxysm, continued throughout 
the convulsions, and often lasted for some time after- 
wards. Onno one occasion was the sudden paleness 


observed. 


M. Delasiauve, one of the physicians to the Bicétre, is 
investigating with great attention the resources which we 
possess for the cure of epilepsy; his observations on the 
employment of sedatives are of considerable value. To 
valerian he gives the first place, though he does not 
speak of it quite in as sanguine language as did Tissot; 
a decoction of valerian given in doses of two wine glasses 
full, morning and evening, have produced a radical cure, 
but the mediciné requires to be persevered in for a con- 
siderable length of time, otherwise it is of little avail ; 
assafcetida decidedly moderates the violence of the ac- 
cess, but it does not seem to produce the same perma- 
nent good effect. The hydrocyanate of iron is found in 
some instances very beneficial, belladonna and digitalis 
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are each serviceable, but Pluvrey of Lille prefers a com- 
bination of the two. The root of artemisia is occasionally 
useful; of liquid ammonia, according to the formula pre- 
pared by Martinet, he has some good reason to speak, 
and will shortly give the results of his experience ; cam- 
phor is found in those cases where the reproductive sys- 
tem is in a high state of excitement, as not unusually oc- 
curs in epileptics, to be of remarkable service; zinc, 
musk, castor, ambergris, have but little curative power ; 
preparations of copper are to be but little confided in ; 
nitrate of silver has lost the high character it once ob- 
tained ; sulphate of quinine has also fallen into disrepute. 
He enters very minutely into the subject of the diet and 
exercise of the patient, preferring vegetable to animal 
food. It is to be regretted that the series of papers 
which this observant practitioner had prepared for the 
press are for the present suspended, for want of that en- 
couragement which would have been at another period 
given to enquiries of such deep moment. 


HEREDITARY INSANITY. 


M. Baruarcer is engaged on a series of * anatomi- 
cal, physiological, and pathological researches upon the 
nervous system,” but he has not yet completed the work, 
nor, in the present state of psychological science at Paris, 
is there much prospect of it; a translation into English, 
doubtless, would be eagerly read by the profession at 
large. His observations on the development of the brain 
form a remarkable addition to the knowledge we have 
obtained through Reil, Tiedemann, and Desmoulins; he 
arrives at the conclusion that this organ is developed 
from within, and is increased by introsusception. His 
observations upon the hereditary nature of madness are 
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pursued by Dr. Cheneau. The essay is well written, 
and certainly demonstrates that digitalis, properly com- 
bined, has cured epilepsy, even when complicated with 
paralysis and idiotism; that the cure has not been con- 
fined to youth, but bas been decided even at an advan- 
ced age and that the time occupied has not been of great 
duration. An incidental subject of discussion has been 
the subject of the sudden paleness of the face which has 
been noted down by the nosologists as one of the symp- 
toms of epilepsy. One of the characteristics, as given by 
Georget, in the “ Dictionnaire de Medicine,” is “ ex- 
treme pallor of the face, suddenly coming on towards 
the end of the fit, succeeding to a redness more or less 
intense which previously existed.” In the hospital of 
the Bicétre, one hundred and twenty fits have been 
watched with the most scrutinizing care, and this state 
has never once presented itself; on the contrary, the red- 
ness came on during the paroxysm, continued throughout 
the convulsions, and often lasted for some time after- 
wards. Onno one occasion was the sudden paleness 


observed. 


M. Delasiauve, one of the physicians to the Bicétre, is 
investigating with great attention the resources which we 
possess for the cure of epilepsy ; his observations on the 
employment of sedatives are of considerable value. To 
valerian he gives the first place, though he does not 
speak of it quite in as sanguine language as did Tissot; 
a decoction of valerian given in doses of two wine glasses 
full, morning and evening, have produced a radical cure, 
but the medicine’ requires to be persevered in for a con- 
siderable length of time, otherwise it is of little avail ; 
assafcetida decidedly moderates the violence of the ac- 
cess, but it does not seem to produce the same perma- 
nent good effect. The hydrocyanate of iron is found in 
some instances very beneficial, belladonna and digitalis 
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are each serviceable, but Pluvrey of Lille prefers a com- 
bination of the two. The root of artemisia is occasionally 
useful; of liquid ammonia, according to the formula pre- 
pared by Martinet, he has some good reason to speak, 
and will shortly give the results of his experience ; cam- 
phor is found in those cases where the reproductive sys- 
tem is in a high state of excitement, as not unusually oc- 
curs in epileptics, to be of remarkable service; zinc, 
musk, castor, ambergris, have but little curative power ; 
preparations of copper are to be but little confided in; 
nitrate of silver has lost the high character it once ob- 
tained ; sulphate of quinine has also fallen into disrepute. 
He enters very minutely into the subject of the diet and 
exercise of the patient, preferring vegetable to animal 
food. It is to be regretted that the series of papers 
which this observant practitioner had prepared for the 
press are for the present suspended, for want of that en- 
couragement which would have been at another period 
giver to enquiries of such deep moment. 


HEREDITARY INSANITY. 


M. Barvarcer is engaged on a scries of “ anatomi- 
cal, physiological, and pathological researches upon the 
nervous system,” but he has not yet completed the work, 
nor, in the present state of psychological science at Paris, 
is there much prospect of it; a translation into English, 
doubtless, would be eagerly read by the profession at 
large. His observations on the development of the brain 
form a remarkable addition to the knowledge we have 
obtained through Reil, ‘Tiedemann, and Desmoulins; he 
arrives at the conclusion that this organ is developed 
from within, and is increased by introsusception. His 


observations upon the hereditary nature of madness are 
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invaluable; they are the result of a long series of inde- 
fatigable labors, and show how much he is in earnest in 
his inquiries after facts. He chose the three following 
questions for solution :— 

Is the madness of the mother more frequently trans- 
mitted to the child than that of the father? 

In the case of hereditary madness, is the disease of 
the mother transmitted to a greater number of children 
than a similar malady in the father? 

Is madness more often transmitted from the mother to 
the daughters—and from the father to the sons? 

No less than 600 cases have been investigated by him 
for the purpose of arriving at some distinct conclusions. 
It would be difficult for any one but an individual so ad- 
vantageously placed as is Dr. Baillarger, at the Bicétre, 
to have been able to collect such a quantity of statistic 
details as to have furnished him with proper data, for 
there are no documents existing which could be of much 
service; the only report of the kind being one which was 
made by Aubonel and Thore at the Bicétre, and this of 
so limited a nature as to be of comparatively little value. 
From Dr. Baillarger’s cases the result was, that of 453 
insane individuals, 271 had become so through the mo- 
ther, if such an expression may be allowed, and 182 
through the father, answering the first question by a large 
proportion passing through the female side. 

The second question was resolved from 271 families, 
in which the mother had transmitted the disease—in one 
infant in 203 cases; in two infants 62; in three, five 
eases; in four infants, one; that is to say, that in one- 
fourth of the instances the mother’s disease was shown 
in more than one case; out of 182 families in which the 
disease descended from the father, a single child was 
diseased in 152 cases; two children, 36 times; three 
jafants, four times; that is to say, that the madness ap- 
peared only in one-sixth of the imstances, proving that 
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the mother’s malady affected the greater number of the 
descendants. 

The third question, whether the mother more frequent- 
ly transmitted the disease to the girls, and the father to 
the sons, out of 346 children, he found that from the mo- 
ther’s side 197 girls, and 119 boys were aflected; and 
from 215, where the father had been the original source, 
128 boys and 87 girls were affected, showing that the 


madness of the mother more frequently exhibited itself 


in the females than in the males ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the madness of the father showed itself in the proportion 
of a third in the boys over the girls. Many are the phys- 
iological deductions which Dr. Baillarger has drawn from 
these inquiries, which, when the whole of his invaluable 
work is finished, will throw a great light upon the sub- 
ject of hereditary madness. 


EFFECT OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT ON THE MIND 
A Letter to the Editor of “ The Times,” 


BY FORBES WINSLOW, M. D. 

THE importaut question relative to the influence of 
what is termed “ solitary confinement” on the minds of 
criminals is, at this moment, exciting much public atten- 
tion. It is a subject of great gravity. It is not my pur- 
pose, on this occasion, to enter at length into its consi- 
deration. I merely now write to raise a feeble voice 
aguinst a system of treatment which, in my humble opin- 
iou, is fraught with much mischief to the minds of those 
unfortunately exposed to its pernicious influence. 

Were I disposed, I could cite the particulars of many 
cases of incwrable insanity which I could most undoubt- 
edly trace to this cause. The advocates of the solitary 
system of treating prisoners may have it in their power 
to adduce instances subversive of my view of the qtes- 
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tion, and be able to point with exultation to numerous 
cases of persons who have escaped unscathed from the 
solitary cell. This proves nothing. A man may expose 
himself with impunity to the influence of a most virulent 
contagion; but, because the poison has no effect upon 
his constitution, it would be most illogical to infer its 
non-existence. A man naturally with a strongly consti- 
tuted mind, united to a vigorous body, may for years be 
confined in a solitary dungeon, without one ray of light 
beaming upon his solitude, and his mind may give no in- 
dications of diminished power. I am ready to admit, that 
positive insanity may not develope itself as the effect of 
solitary confinement. The mind may not be so disturb- 
ed as to give rise to “derangement” of the intellect. 
The perceptive faculties, and even the powers of ratio- 
cination, may present little or no symptoms of disease ; 
these may be, and ofien are, even in cases of protracted 
solitary imprisonment, capable of a healthy exercise. 
But it should never be forgotten, that the mind may be 
seriously injured, without its presenting evidences of de- 
lusion or false perception. The absence of such morbid 
phenomena is often referred to as demonstrative of the 
position, that the solitary system of treating prisoners is 
not destructive of the sanity of the human mind. 

Such reasoners take as a test of insanity, the presence 
of a false creation either of the mind or the senses, and 
will admit no man to be insane who does not believe in 
the reality of ideas which have no existence except in his 
imagination. This is not the philosophical, the medical, 
or the psychological test of insanity. If positive delusions 
of the mind are not engendered by the system of treat- 
ment, great impairment of the intellectual powers, often 
amounting to imbecility, are, in many cases, the inevit- 
able, the natural, and melancholy sequel. A priori rea- 
soning must force such convictions on the mind. It is an 
undeniable axiom in physiology, that the brain is the 
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material organ of the mind; and, without discussing the 
metaphysical question as to the mind being a principle 
per se, capable of a separate and independent existence, 
no person formed by education to arrive at just conclu- 
sions on a subject, necessarily involving in its consider- 
ation scientific details, could, for a moment, hesitate 
in admitting the truth of the position, that the human 
mind, during its present state, is entirely dependent for 
its manifestations on the condition of the material organ 
or organs with which it is associated. The brain is the 
physical medium through which the mental powers are 
developed. Such being the fact, the state of the mind is 
dependent on the condition of the cerebral apparatus, 
Any agents, be they physical or moral, directly or indi- 
rectly interfering with the natural—the healthy action of 
the brain, must, as a natural consequence, derange or 
weaken its functions. To guarantee health of mind, it is 
an indispensable condition that the brain should be regu- 
larly exercised. Occupation is essential to the integrity 
of the mind. ‘The brain, like the organ of digestion, re- 
quires food. Mental assimilation must be progressing, 
materials must be supplied, otherwise the mind will 
either prey upon itself, or the brain, for want of a stimu- 
lus (the stimuli of ideas), will become deteriorated in its 
physical condition, producing great debility, perhaps im- 
becility of mind. 

To preserve the intellectual powers in a state of health 
(setting aside altogether the idea of insanity), they must 
be subjected to regular exercise. Ifa person be placed 
in such a position, that he is excluded from all inter- 
course with his fellow-men, no attempt being made to 
call the powers of the mind into operation, the brain will 
fall into a state of atrophy, and great weakness of mind 
will result, as the natural physiological consequence. 
This position is undeniable. Experienced men have fre- 
quent opportunities of witnessing cases of “ impaired 
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mind” (often the most «distressing cases to treat), the ef- 
fect of the mind (or brain) not being sufficiently exer- 
cised. Instances, presenting the following character- 
istics, are not of uncommon occurrence :— 

A man accustomed, from early life, to active mercantile 
pursuits, accumulates a fortune sufficient to enable him 
to support his family in affluent circumstances. He re- 
tires from his counting-house with the determination of 
spending the remainder of his days in domestic felicity, 
free from al] the anxieties and annoyances incident to 
the life of a man engaged in the pursuits of commerce. 
At the commencement of his new career everything 
looks promising; he appears a contented man. In a 
short period, he feels the want of something; the mind 
is not at ease; he is dissatisfied with his position. He 
then discovers that his ill-health and disturbed mind are 
the consequences of an abstraction from his accustomed 
stimuli. He is advised to return to his counting-house, 
and to resume his former occupation. He does so, and 
the mind is soon restored to its healthy equilibrium, and 
he is again a cheerful anda happy man. The above 
case (which is not a hypothetical one) will illustrate my 
position, in reference to exercise of mind being an indis- 
pensable condition of mental health. I will leave the 
supporters of the solitary system to prove how this con- 
dition can be complied with, under the painful circum- 
stances in which criminals are placed who are subjected 
to this mode of punishment. 

There is another view of the question, which appears 
to be entirely overlooked. The fact of a man being a 
criminal is primd facie evidence, not of his being insane, 
bat of his having, if not a predisposition to mental de- 
rangement, at least a very irregular, ill-governed, and, it 
may be, an unhealthy mind. This irregularity of mental 
operation--this perversion of the moral principle-is often 
associated with latent insanity; is frequently but one of 
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the many phases which the minds of those assume who 
are hereditarily predisposed to mental aberration. A 
man is not necessarily insane, because he is guilty of an 
atrocious crime; but the tendency to crime is so repeat- 
edly connected with.deranged conditions of the mind, 
that common humanity would induce wus to mquire 
whether the criminal offence is not the first overt act of 
insanity ? 

A woman suddenly jumps up from the breakfast-table, 
and endeavours to precipitate herself from the window. 
She is prevented from doing so. To her family and 
friends she has given no previous indications of insanity. 
She was calm, collected, and rational in conversation. 
Apparently, her ideas were not perverted. She engaged 
zealously in all the active duties of life; in fact, was con- 
sidered and treated as a person in the possession of @ 
perfectly sound mind. The attempt on her life was 
thwarted, but from that moment she gave unequivocal 
indications of a mind greatly disturbed. She was a fu- 
rious lunatic. Apparently, the attempt at suicide was 
the first manifestation of her disorder. Had this poor 
girl (whose case was under my care) succeeded in des- 
troying herself, a verdict of felo-de-se might with justice 
have been recorded. By parity of reasoning, may not 
an extremely vicious propensity or act be the commence- 
ment or premonitory sign of insanity? I have not the 
least doubt it is so in many cases. As mental aberra- 
tion often mamfests itself in acts which the law considers 
criminal—as crime is so frequently associated with de- 
rangement of mind, and with a constitution predisposed 
to insanity, it becomes the sacred duty of the Legislature 
to protect criminals from being exposed to the influence 
of agents, known both to generate disorders of the mind, 
and to develope those affections in persons constitution- 
ally liable to them. The time, [ trust, is not very remote 
when more philosophical, and, as a sequence, more 
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liberal views will be taken of those actions designated 
criminal, and when, without exhibiting any maudlin sen- 
timentality towards those who violate the conditions 
which bind society together, we shall, in the spirit of our 
common Christianity, look with great leniency on the 
faults and failings of our fellow-men. 


PUERPERAL INSANITY. 


Dr. Wessrer states, that in 1091 curable female pa- 
tents recently attacked by insanity, and admitted into 
Bethlem Hospital, during the last six years, 131, or one- 
eighth of the whole, were puerperal cases ; thus showing 
the malady is not so unfrequent as many may believe. 
Again, as to the curability of this form of mania, more 
recoveries were reported than in the other varieties of 
lunacy; 81 puerperal patients having been cured, or at 
the rate of 61.83 per cent: whereas the average reco- 
veries, during the last twenty years, in all cases of in- 
sane females treated at this institution was 51.67 per 
huudred. Hence, three in every five cases of puerperal 
insanity may be confidently expected to get well within 
a year. In regard to hereditary tendency to mental dis- 
case, 51 of the 131 patients were so predisposed, or 38 
per cent; whilst 41 were suicidal, being at the rate of 
31 in every 100. Both of these peculiarities are of much 
importance in the malady, and materially influence the 
disease, its progress, and result. The total deaths in the 
13L puerperal patients amounted to six, or four and a 
half per cent, thus making the average rate of mortality 
nearly the same as in other species of insanity, taken 
collectively. Dr, Webster advises the game principles 
to be followed in the treatment of this malady as in de- 
lirium tremens, since the nature of the two diseases are 
somewhat analogous. Depletion, er the use of strong 
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antiphlogistic remedies become very seldom admissible. 
Leeches are in some cases advisable, but they should be 
applied with great caution, and their effects carefully 
watched. Opium, camphor, ammonia, and aromatics, 
with some of the diffusible stimuli are excellent reme- 
dies, and ought to be chiefly relied upon. When opium 
fails to procure sleep, so beneficial in this, as indeed in 
every form of insanity, then conium, hyoscyamus, or In- 
dian hemp may be substituted. Mild purgatives, to open 
the bowels, and sometimes cathartics should be prescri- 
bed; but powerful drastic medicines are seldom advi- 
sable. Enemata are also useful, and sometimes with 
turpentine. When the disease assumes a more chronic 
form, setons, or issues may be made in the neck, &c. 
The shower bath, from its strengthening influence, then 
acts beneficially, whilst tonic remedies, with more nu- 
tritious food become necessary, and prove advantageous ; 
indeed, low diet is Very often prejudicial in insane pa- 
tients, and it has been long remarked in many asylums, 
that improved nutriment, especially in lunatics who have 
previously suffered privations, frequently becomes a 
powerful means for promoting recovery. In recent 
cases of puerperal insanity, wlren the circulation is ac- 
celerated, accompanied by evident congestion of the 
brain, leeches to the temples, and behind the ears, or 
blisters, might be applied, and afterwards cooling lo- 
tions, with ice to the head; whilst tartar-emetic, or ipe- 
cacuanha, in nauseating doses, and digitalis, may be ad- 
ministered for the same object. Besides medical treat- 
ment, moral means, with judicious occupation and 
amusements, when praper for the patient, must not be 
overlooked, as they very ofien constitute effective ad- 
juncts in the management of this as well as other forme 
of mental disorder. 
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PROVISION FOR THE INSANE IN FRANCE. 


A Law was enacted in 1848, directing the establish- 
ment of a Lunatic Hospital in each of the eighty-four 
Departments of France; a law. which, however, has not 
yet been fully carried out. It appears from recent re- 
ports made to the French Assembly, that the number of 
the insane poor, in the different Departments of France 
is 12,286; viz. 5,935 males, and 6,354 females: for 
whose support during the last year, 4,826,168 francs 
($965,233) have been expended. The insane of France, 
as in our country, are treated in special Asylums, in 
Alms-Houses, where special quarters are assigned 
them, or in particular establishments. The ratio of their 
allotment is as follows ;—in 37 public asylums (not in- 
cluding the natioval one at Charenton) 6,060 patients ; 
in 25 Alms-Houses, 5,621; in 11 special establishments, 
1,905; total, 12,286. These different establishments are 
situated in 61 Departments, and distributed as follows: 
twenty-two public asylums are situated in the principal 
towns, or capitals of the department; one in the chief 
town of an arondissement, and 14 in the chief town of a 
canton or district (that is, a sub-division of a depart- 
ment); making a total of 37 different public asylums. 
There are 18 Alms-Houses in the chief towns of a De- 
partment; one iu the chief town of an arondissement, 
and 6 in the chief towns of a canton, making a total of 
11 particular establishments. Of these 12,286 insane 
poor, the department of the Seine includes 2,536, about 
one-fifth of the whole number, showing very clearly the 
influence of a city life in causing insanity. The depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine has 410 poor insane; Bouches- 
du-Rhone, 358 ; the Rhone, 320; the North, 270; Calva- 
dos, 230. The departments of the Corse has 30; the 
High Alps, 35; Indre, 80; Eastern Pyrenees, 35; these 
depariments have the lowest, as the former have the 
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greatest nuinber; showing the influence of healthy loca- 
lity, mountain districts, and a rural life, in diminishing 
the ratio of insanity. It is a somewhat singular fact, 
that these departments of France which are poor and 
have the least fertile soil, have a greater proportion of 
foundling children to support, and fewer insane than 
other departments. The number of insane females in 
France is greater than that of insane males, the depart- 
ment of the Seine offering the greatest difference; while 
that of the high Alps, the Corse, and Tarn-et-Garonne, 
presents a contrary result.—C. A. Len, M. D., i the 
* Buffalo Medical Journal.” 


A LETTER FROM AN INMATE, 


New York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES~ 


Beloved and Honored Sir,—Feeling impelled with an irresistible influence, 
that is found we trust in Jesus the Lord Christ, and comes from that wisdom 
that is from above, that is first pure and then peaceable, fall of good works and 
easily to be entreated. We have ventured to endite a composition to the Pre- 
sident and the subject is the Jubilee of the World,—the fifty years that are 
numbered to us from the birth of the Messiah. The writer is a resident of the 
Asylum in Utica, State of New York, and desirous of singing the music of Re- 
demption. In the name, therefore, of all Ladies and Christians, we will say 
for ourselves, that from Bethlehem shall sound aloud the trump of Israel's Ju- 
bilee. We read in the Scriptures that once in fifty years every slave shall be 
set at liberty: this fifty years is now at hand; it will be along time before this 
glorious opportunity will again return. The servant of God knows the plea- 
sure secured in his service, and many a life can embrace but one Jubilee. Is 
this trumpet so choked with thorns and worldly cares that from the seat of our 
principal Governor the Christian will listen in vain for its joyful sound. Dear 
Sir, read this letter and see if the word of God is read and understood as it 
ought to be,—advise and entreat—suggest to their discretion and judgment, the 
propriety as a people,—of every slave in the United States being set at liberty 
on this Jubilee. “ Not one jot or one tittle shall pass away,”’—read the Bible 
and pray over it with this understanding. We may be a peculiar people, but 
we have vo instrnctions to teach us that God is a pecniiar God; we are told 
that the sun shineth on the righteous and upon the unrighteous; there is a sa- 
perintending providence that watches over and protects every nation, and this 
fiftieth year is interesting and impressive to all. Let the trumpet, we again 
entreat in the name of Jesus the Lord Christ, sound aloud from Bethlehem, 
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If this notice was te be read in Congress, it might suggest to those that res- 
pected the word of God and obeyed its laws, the propriety of keeping the year 
of Jubilee as commanded; let them hire their work done for this year, and 
after this buy for six years only; this term is the time allotted for the labor of 
a slave—this is long enough to es'ablish a good character and steady habits— 
and if their work must be done, and slavery the only means of compulsion, six 
years would be endurable both for master and slave if understood on doth sides. 
Redemption could then be looked upon as slow, but certain, and the gradual 
cure could be hoped for as perfect. We are, as a people, educated to respect 
the Bible, and if this was understood to be the law, all would submit. 

Urge the preaching of the Gospel, and re-urge it, and the laws as good and 
perfect. Search the Scriptares, and re-urge the searching of the Scriptures, 
that they may be taught and fulfilled as they are written and enjoined. Few 
will see another Jubilee, it is a solemn consideration. Let the trump of Israel 
sound aloud from Bethlehem. Perhaps some will be disposed to say during 
their lives, that they know and feel that the opportunity of doing God sertice 
is a glorious opportunity, and that before another fifty years roll around every 
coming season must be fulfilled. The music of Redemption is ulone worthy of 
immortal minds, Lend your influence, Governor of our people, and give as- 
sured evidence that the Christian voice at least shall be raised, and that Israel 
shall sound the Jubilee from Bethlehem. 

It is also our opinion that if everlasting life was understood and preached as’ 
it ought to be, it would be the salt of ability, md not the blood of our brother 
that would be required in expiation, and that capital punishment would be felt 
and understood to be only the iufliction of ignorance with respect to religious 
truths and barbarism. Jt will be considered so before another Jubilee, we 
trust, besides, the Jaw is, that we shall not do evil that good may come. 

The wisdom of Jesus, the Lor! Christ, must and will shine to the enlighten- 
ing of every darkened mind upon this point. 

With the greatest reapect, we are,—Honored Sir, 
Your Humble Servants, 
A writer for the Ladies of the United States, 
Desiring only to piece their names in the Lamb's book of life, 
And we are in subjection, no, not for an hour. 


Owo State Lusatic Asytve.—Dr. William M. Awl has resigned the 
office of superintendent of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum. His resignation, we un- 
derstand, is to take effect on the first day of July next; and the Board of Di- 
rectors will meet at Columbas, on the 14th of May next, to appoint his suc- 
cessor. 


OBITUARY. 

at Northampton, Muss, Samuel Woodward, M. D., eved 63 year#, 
long ahd favorably known as Superintemlent of the State Lunatic Hosp'til at 
Worcester. It is hoped that a complete sketch of his life and character will 
soon be prepared and published 
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